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Air Victories 


he series of air victories scored by the 

. Chinese Air Force against the Chinese 
Communist war planes is heartening. The 
latest was when, in an engagement with some 
100 Communist planes, 32 Chinese Sabrejets 
shot down 10 Communist MIG-17’s and prob- 
ably destroyéd two and damaged three 
others with no loss to themselves. This may 
be accounted for by a number of factors, the 
most important of which are the bravery, ex- 
perience and the good training which our 
pilots have received from their American 
teachers. When free men fight for the de- 
fense of their country, they can be depended 
upon to put everything they have into the fray. 
The Sabrejets are usually conceded to be 
slightly inferior in performance to MIG- 
17’s, because they are slower and ‘do not 
climb as fast. Yet in a period of five days 
they have destroyed twenty-seven MIG’s 
with no loss to themselves. This compares 
favorably with the 13-1 score made by the 
American fliers during the Korean War. 


These victories should also bring. cheers 
to our American ally. All too often the 
Americans have been told of the preponder- 
ance of Russian military power with the in- 
tention of cowing them into inaction or instill 
in them a sense of defeatism. The war over 
the Taiwan Straits as all other wars have 
demonstrated that human factors are still 
paramount. Given the same weapons, some 
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nations may win while others would lose a tk 
war, e1 
The Russians, for instance, have no tradi- er 
tion of sea warfare. So even if they were er 
given the same number of surface craft and of 
submarines, they are likely to lose in a sea 
battle with the Americans who are steeped Fr 
in the traditions of John Paul Jones and I : 
George Dewey. The same thing can be said % 
of other forms of war. It is bad enough a 
to let oneself be cowed by Communist os 
- propaganda, but one certainly should guard i 
against self-imposed defeatism. It may mean | 
the winning or loss of a war. te 
It is cautious to give ample allowance to§ ;), 
the enemy’s capabilities, provided that does§ 
not blind one to his limitations. The way# jp 
the Russian government is constituted and§ yny 
the people are ruled puts a great premium § f,.a, 
on man’s initiative and ability to fight a§ 4. 
war. The Russians may have a slight edge... 
in ICBM’s—even here we have only the Rus “why 
sians’ word for it—but in all other arms poll 


the Americans have undisputed supe 
riority—gun for gun, plane for plane, atomic 
bomb for atomic bomb. If a fairly old model 
of the American manufactured planes can 
do so much damage to the Russian MIG’s, 
how much more would a late model do? Here 
is a thought for our American friends as 
well as other free men in the world to take 
comfort in. 
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The Fifth Republic 


n the referendum held toward the end of 

September, the French people voted. over- 
whelmingly in support of the new constitu- 
tion. This signifies the endorsement of the 
De Gaulle government which has, been on 
trial for the last six months. With the birth 
of the new government on October 5, the 
frequent changes of cabinet, which plagued 
the Fourth Republic, would, have come to an 
end, and the French people would have 
enjoyed an element of stability in their gov- 
ernment which is so essential to the survival 
of a modern state. 


The Communists have long marked down 


France as their next victim in West Europe. . 


In the last referendum, they did all they 
could to fight against the adoption of the 
new constitution. Before the referendum was 
to take place, Khrushchev took special pains 
to denounce the De Gaulle government... That 
was a signal for all the Communists both 


inside and outside of France to fight against - 


the proposed constitution. Obviously they 
failed to influence the ordinary Frenchmen 
in their vote. If anything, Khrushchev’s 
unwarranted attack on what was considered 
France’s domestic problem must have goaded 
the French people to rally to the support of 
the proposed constitution, which explained 


‘why there was such a great turnout at the 


polls. 


However, this can only be regarded as the 


initial victory.. The Communists may be 
depended upon to increase their activities of 
subversion both in France andin the French 
possessions in Africa. Continuous. vigilance 
on the part of the French government and 
people will be needed to, guard the fruits of 
victory. Eventually the, French people, dem- 
ocratic though they are,, will ..probably find 
it imperative for their national existence to 
outlaw the Communists. 


The referendum not only signified the 
endorsement by the French people of their 
own government but also the support of ‘the 
French possessions to France: Nothing showed 
more De Gaulle’s bold statesmanship. than 
letting French colonies choose their fate—con- 
tinued allegiance to France. or independence. 


The overwhelming vote-in favor of allegiance © 


to France in all the colonies. except. Guir 
ana showed that nationalism and allegiance 
to France are not. as incompatible as the 
Communists would have us believe. 


In the Communist-dominated world, small 
countries have great, difficulty. of survival. 
The experiences of many.a newly independ- 
ent state show, that its, hard. won independ- 
ence only exposes the country to Communist 
penetration. Therefore, it behooves the French 
statesmen and the patriots in the colonies to 
explore ways of forming a strong federation 
of states with France and colonies. If they 
can do that, the victory of the last ballot 
would have been assured. 
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- A New Phase in The Straits War 


he war in the Taiwan Straits has come 

to its most difficult phase both for our- 
selves and for our American ally. It is dif- 
ficult because it has become an international 
football game. As such, it is not fought so 
much at Kinmen—though hostilities are still 
going on there—as in places out of control 
of either the United States or Free China. 
As far as the war is concerned, the way 
to fight it is fairly simple. The chief of 
staff would know what to do. He and his 
colleagues would see to it that it be fought 
according to plan. 


But once it has become an international 
football, it moves outside the ken of our war 
plans and follows an erratic course, because 
it is now everybody’s game, especially for 
people who are friendly to the Communist 
cause or who accept the Communist view- 
points. Surfeited with defeatism, these people 
adore brute force and can see no wrong in 
an aggressor. The braggings, threats and 
Savage talks of the Communists terrorize 
them into a frame of mind which makes 
them ready to betray their best friends to the 
Communists. 


Hence, after the Warsaw talks had start- 
ed, the United States and China have, in 
addition to fighting the enemy, experienced 
considerable difficulty in resisting the pres- 
sure of what are regarded as friendly powers 
or allies to give in to the enemy. These did 
not make a cent’s contribution toward fight- 
ing the war, but now they range themselves 
_ On our side and try to excel each other in 
thinking up crazy schemes for appeasement 
and satisfaction of the Chinese and Russian 
Communist claims. They make the war in 
the Taiwan Straits all the more complicat- 
ed for the Chinese and Americans. 


At this writing there is good deal of talk 


of bringing the Kinmen question up for dis- 
cussion in the United Nations. If anything, 
this will make the issue more complicated 
than ever before. The Soviet bloc of nations, 
the neutralist member states and the tradi- 
tional appeasers will join force in an attempt 
to make the United States and the Republic 
of China give ground to the Chinese Com- 
munists. They will flood the already hesi- 
tant world with such propaganda as “Kinmen 
is not worth fighting for.” 


The real issue of Kinmen, however, is 
not whether or not it is worth fighting for. 
It boils down to the point whether or not 
we wish to make a stand against the Commu- 
nists at all. If we do, or rather if the 
United States does, there are two reasons why 
the United States should stand firm on the 
Kinmen issue. 


First, if it is costly to stand firm on Kin- 
men, it is disastrous to make a retreat. For 
if the United States should do so after so 
much fanfare, all her allies would entertain 
doubt as to the reliability of her pledge—all 
but one or two appeasers, who do not want 
the United States to be involved in anything 


but the protection of their homeland. Once 


one starts retreating with the idea that a 
place is not worth fighting for, one will find 
no place is, except one’s own town. But long 
before Communist aggression comes to one’s 
home town it will be too late to put up any 
fight at all. The best way to fight aggression 
is to keep it at a distance, far from one’s 
shores. 


Second, any appeasement would be a god- 
send to the Chinese Communists. For once 
the United States softens down in her stand 
on Kinmen, the Communists would have 
gained so much prestige for their ability to 
defy the combined forces of the United States 
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and Free China, the equal of which is hard 
to find in Asia. If by intimidation alone the 
Communists should succeed in gaining any 
advantage in the talks now going on at War- 
saw, they could recourse to threat of forte 
in other countries in Asia and’‘no one would 
dare stand up against them. 


The Americans are leading from strength 
in the Warsaw talks and should know it, They 
can with confidence warn the Chinese Com- 
munists that if the Kinmen war should result 
in an open armed conflict, the United States 
would let loose all the modern, heavy weapons 
in her arsenal. The Peiping regime would 
have reeled under the first blows, and the 
discontented people on the Chinese mainland 
would have risen in arms and have it liqui- 
dated. ‘The Russians may be able to continue 
the war, but they will not be able to help 
the Peiping regime after it had been pulled 
asunder. The Chinese Communists know 
only too well that they are. extremely 


The United States should take 
full account of this situation, and take no 
nonsense from the Chinese Communists. 


vulnerable. 


Her job dealing with the Communists 
would be much easier if she gets a little more 
cooperation from her friends and allies. ‘These 
have tried their best to exert pressure on her 
to do what they wanted her to do. They 
have tried to be the tail:that wags the dog. 


From short-sightedness and for selfish reasons, 


they want the United States to give in>to 
the Chinese Communists.» Intaking: -her 


stand now in the Taiwan: Straits, the United : 
States should feel that she @ morally 
unassailable position. She should let no one: 


talk. her ‘out. of it,.be he: friend or In 


the final analysis, losing a@ war or retreating , 
from a well taken position through the 
foolishness and intervention of one’s friends) 


is just as-painful as through defeat in the 
hands of the. enemy. 


Better use a man with a demerit than one with ‘merit. —Chinese Proverb 


+ R ihe 
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Russian: Philippics 


— Eisenhower’s rejection of Khrush- 
chev’s letter because of its “abusive and 
intemperate” language and “admissible 
threats” will, it is hoped, teach the Russian 


despot some manners. Anyway, it will deprive: 


this uncouth dictator a source of sadistic 
pleasure derived from watching what reac- 
tion his vitriolic language would have on the 
recipient of his letters. For Khrushchev is a 
prolific correspondent who, it seems, despite 
the heavy responsibilities devolving upon a 
dictator, devotes much of his time*in pen- 
ning philippics to the heads of states, 


These epistles usually contain three ele- 
ments: 1) accusation of the recipient of ag- 
gression, which few countries in the world 
are practising except the Soviets and their 
satellites; 2) brag of Soviet military might, 
which lately has taken the form of threaten- 
ing a nuclear and missile war; 3) a request to 
desist from “aggression,” or else—. 


Since the Soviet government came to the 
world scene, diplomatic language has become 
vile, accusatory, mendacious, totally unvar- 
nished by any logic or rhetoric nor inhibited 
by any sense of propriety. This is only nat- 
ural when we remember that all the Rus- 
sian diplomats.of the ,Tsarist days perished 
with the Romanoffs. Those who were lucky 
enough to escape the firing squad were final- 
ly caught up by the many purges staged by 
Stalin. Hence, those who were in charge of 
Soviet foreign affairs in the early days were 
recruited from party cadres, labor agitators 
and revolutionaries of the Tsarist days. Their 
only title to the foreign service was party 
affiliation. They brought with them the exact 
language they had been using in denouncing 
the former. Tsarists. Neither training nor ex- 
perience. showed that they knew anything 
better. 


While Soviet Russia was isolated or left 


severely alone by other powers, the rudeness 
and quarrelsomeness of her spokesmen were 
matters of indifference to the outside world. 
It was only after the Second ‘World War that 
the intemperance of language of the Soviet 
diplomats had become a general affliction to 
the world’s chancelleries. 


With the advent of Khrushchev, this af- 
fliction was carried one step farther. In his 
predilection for blackmail and letter-writing, 
he has written threatening letters to the 
chiefs of all the countries from Britain to 
Japan. In the last few months after the rev- 
olution in Iraq, he has been corresponding 
lengthily with President Eisenhower. It is to 
the credit of the American President that 
he had so far been able to put up with the 
nonsense of Khrushchev. Ike has not come 
to his present position for nothing. His com- 
mand of the Allied forces during the Second 
World War and his later command of SHAPE 
all bespoke of his courteous and engaging 
personality. To be sure, the letter he rejected 
was not the most libelous one from Khrushch- 
ev. But it was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. The fact that he did not reject any of 
Khrushchev’s letters until that of November 
19 showed that he was entirely in the 
right and that Khrushchev had overstepped 
the bounds of decency and diplomatic usage. 


It is said that this action of the Presi- 
dent may increase the chances of war. The 
fact is that Khrushchev carried himself like 
a bull in a china shop. He is not at all con- 
cerned with what damage he may make un- 
less he is actually stopped by some obstacle. 
While he was allowed to lie and brag about 
his greatness and Russia’s power, he would 
hypnotize himself into thinking that Russia 
is invincible, that he had better start his 
world conquest right now before it is too 
late. It was megalomania like this that led 
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Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo to attempt"world 
conquest and self-destruction. Such thinking 
would eventually lead to war. President Eisen- 
hower’s rebuff may have a sobering effect on 
the megalomaniac Khrushchev. It may re- 
mind him that here is the head of a country 
that may, if sufficiently provoked, spell ruin 


to the Soviet Union and his hopes of world 
conquest. If it doesn’t, nothing will. War, if 
it does come, will then not becaused by Ike’s 
return of the letter, but rather by thé stu- 
pidity of Khrushchev who cannot see the 
writing on the wall. : 
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The Government Of The Republic 
Of China And Its Functions 


by Sampson C. Shen 


y topic today is the Chinese Government 
and its Furctions. Before introducing 
one by one the organizations of the govern- 
ment and their functions, I should first like 
to explain to you that the Chinese govern- 
ment follows the five-power system advocated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the late father and found- 
er of the Republic. This form of government 
combines the major features of cabinet and 
presidential government. The concepts of 
the five-power form of government are evi- 
dent in the National Assembly and its func- 
tions, the position of the President as over 
and above the five yuan, and the independ- 
ence of the powers of examination and super- 
vision. 

As I have said, in the Constitution 
adopted by the National Assembly in 1946, 
there are provisions characteristic of the 
cabinet government. For example, under the 
Constitution, the president of the Executive 


Yuan (premier) is nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Legislative Yuan. 
This means that the premier must be the 
leader of the majority party in the legisla- 
ture, or one who at least receives the support 


of the majority party (as an independent). 


The vice president of the Executive 
Yuan, and ministers with or without port- 
folio, are appointed by the President upor 
the recommendation of the premier, thus 
indicating joint responsibility. The premier 
must countersign presidential decrees also. 
The Executive Yuan is responsible to the 
Legislative Yuan, and the premier must re 
sign if he cannot carry out a resolution of 
the Legislative Yuan which has been recon- 
sidered over his objection which the Presi- 
dent has approved. This makes the cab 
inet directly responsible to the legislature. 
However, the Legislative Yuan cannot pass 
2 non-confidence vote and force the Executive 


Editor's Note— This is the text of a speech delivered by Dr. Sampson C, Shen, Director of the Govern- 


ment Information Office, to the U.S. military personnel of MAAG/Taiwan on Thursday, September 25, 1958, 
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Yuan to resign, and the Executive Yuan is 
not invested with power to dissolve the Leg- 
islative Yuan. 


On the other hand, two features of the 
presidential system of government aré dis- 
cernible: One is that the Executive Yuan, 
with the approval of the President, may send 
a bill back to the Legislative Yuan for re- 
consideration. Another is that members of the 
Legislative Yuan may not hold concurrent 
jobs in the government. Neither of. these 
features would be possible under a pure cah- 
inet type of government. 


So the Chinese governmental system oc- 
cupies a unique position in the political sys- 
tem of the world. It\is the product of Dr. 
Sun’s conception of a five-power constitu- 
tion, and stands somewhere. between the 
cabinet system and the presidential, system 
of governnient, 


Under the Chinese systém, thé central 
government is composed of the National As- 
sembly, elected once in six years, the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency, and the five 
Yuan: Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Ex- 
amination and Control. 


Since the Chinése Governiient derives 
its power from the National ‘Assembly; let ¢ us 
discuss that first. 


I. National Assembly 


In theory, the National Assembly exer 
cises on behalf of the people the four major 
political rights: election, recall, initiative 
and referendum. It elects the President and 
the Vice-President. It may recall the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President and amend the Con- 
stitution. It cannot at present exercise, the 
power of initiative and referendum except 
in the case of Constitutional amendments 
submitted by the Legislative Yuan by way 
of referendum. 


The functions of the National Assembly 
in some ways are. similar to, the American 
electoral. college, because, the President. and 
the Vice-President are elected by it. But. in 
many other ways it has powers similar to 
those of a parliament, parti ularly insuch 
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acts as voting Constitutional amendments and 
altering existing national boundaries, Re- 
cently, the Council of Grand. Justices: ruled, 
in interpreting the Constitution, that the 
National Assembly together with the ‘Legis- 
lative and Control Yuan; are: equivalent to 
the parliament of democratic countries. 


The (First) National Assembly has a total 
of 3,045 delegates. They are elected directly 
by the people on the basis of both .regional 
and occupational representation, and some 
members are elected from women’s organiza- 
tions. Out of these 3,045 delegates; 1534 
members are now in. Taiwan; The-National 
Assembly. meets with a quorum of over , 1016 
delegates. (But. it needs- 2931 delegates for 
Constitutional amendments, and 1523 dele- 
gates for election of the President). They are 
elected once. every six years, their term of 
office terminating on the day on which the 
next National Assembly convenes. Regular 
sessions are held 90:days prior to thedate of 
expiration of cach presidential term. Resobu+ 
tions are’ adopted by a simple’ majority. A 


presidium of 85 isclected from among, dele- 


gates:to ‘serve as a steering conmimittee. «A 
member of; the presidium presides: over the 
plenary session of the National vsextably: 


President, And Mice Becaident 


The President is elected by the National 
Assembly for 4 term of ¢ix' years, and may 
be re-elected for a second term: He is clect- 
ed from among those candidatés proposed by 
more than 100 delegatés of thé ‘National’ As- 
sembly. Ihe Vice-Président is elected under 
the same rules arid has the same térm of of- 
fice as the President. The position of the 
Vice*president is somewhat similar to’ the 
corresponding post under thé American Con- 
stitution. He succééds' to ‘the presidency “in 
the event of the President’s office ‘becoming 
vacant” until the expiration of the original 
term’ and ‘exercises the functions’ of the 
presidency “in cast the President should, 
to cause, become incapacitated. 


‘The President; as head of the state, rep- 
resents” the country’ in foreign félations. All 
acts of the staté aré condwéted in’ his Hamme; 
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such as commanding the land, sea and air 
forces, promulgating laws, issuing mandates, 
concluding treaties, declariag war and mak- 
ing peace, declaring martial law, granting 
amnesty, appointing and removing civil and 
military officers, and conferring honors and 
decorations. 


Aside from exercising the above-mention- 
ed functions, which are similar to those ex- 
ercised by the heads of state in countries 
where the system of cabinet government 
prevails, the President under the Chinese 
Constitution also exercises the following four 
functions: (1) Convening of the National 
Assembly; (2) Nominating officials; (3) Issu- 
ing emergency orders; and (4) Resolving dis- 
putes between yuans. 


III. Tne Five Yuan 


I have pointed out that Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
advocated that, in addition to the usual ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial powers, there 
should exist the powers of examination and 
supervision or control. The former refers to 
a system of open competitive examinations 
for aspirants to. public offices, professions; 
and technical occupations; the latter (Con- 
trol Yuan) to a system of impeachment, 
supervision of public functionaries, and au- 
diting. 

The five, main. branches of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China are independ- 
ent of one another. Is the difference :be- 
tween the three-power system and the five- 
power system quite clear now? The three- 
power system was the theory of the French 
political writer, Montesquieu; and the United 
States of America was the first country 
which adopted this system immediately after 
her declaration of independence. In this 
system, the Executive organization, has the 
duty of selecting and securing personnel for 
government, and the legislative organization 
takes care of the work of control or supervi 
sion, and impeachment. The judicial branch 
exercises judicial functions of the government. 


The advantage of using. the five-power 
system is that the Examination Yuan pre- 
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vents the Executive Yuan from filling publi¢ 
posts with incompetent personnel, or  choos- 
ing personnel by personal favor. Moreover, 
with the independent Control Yuan exercis- 
ing function of impeachment, the opposition 
partyin the Legislature will not be able to 
use impeachment as a political instrument. 


IV. Cabinet (Executive Yuan) 


The Executive Yuan is the highest ad- 
ministrative organ of our Government. ‘Its 
function, as I have said, is that of a cabinet 
in other constitutional democracies. 


The President of the Executive Yuan is 
equivalent to a premier and is nominated 
and appointed by the President of the Re- 
public with the consent. of the Legislative 
Yuan. He takes over all responsibility. for 
government administration. His status ‘is 
like the cabinet chief where a cabinet is the 
highest administrative. organ. He has charge 
of the general affairs of the entire Yuan and 
supervision over all its subordinate organs 
in addition to the following duties: 


He shall perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in‘ case both the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency of the Republic 
fall vacant, or when the President of the Re- 
public has served his term and a succes- 
sor bas not- yet been elected, or when the 
new President and Vice President of the Re- 
public have not assumed office. In other 
words, the premier is the 3rd in the’ line of 
succession. He shall present administrative 
policies and administrative reports to the 
Legislative Yuan and answer questions raised 
by members of the Legislative Yuan during 
its sessions. 


He may, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, ask the Legislative Yuan to reconsider 
its resolutions, 


He may ask the President to appoint the 
Vice President of the Executive Yuan, heads 
of ministries and commissions, and ministers 
without portfolio. He shall: organize an Ex- 
écutive Yuan Council and serve'as its chair 
man. 


In short, the President of the Executive 
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‘Yuan shoulders the main administrative re- 
sponsibility of the nation: 


Organizations Of Executive Yuan 

The:e are five categories of subordinate 
organizations under the Executive Yuan: (4) 
Policy-making organization (Executive ‘Yuan’ 
Council), (2) Secretariat, (3) Executive or- 
ganizations (ministries and commissions), 
(4) Information organization (Government 
Information Office); and 
General's Office. 


The Secretariat will keep records. of con- 
ferences, receive and distribute documents, 
prepare and file documents. Under the Ex- 
écutive Yuan, there will be a_secretary- 
general, a deputy secretary-general, and. 16- 
20.secretaries, divided into different sections. 


Ministries and Commissions: The Executive 
Yuan has eight ministries and two commis- 
sions. The former are the Ministries of In- 
terior, Foreign Affairs, National Defense, 
Finance, Education, Justice, Economic Af- 
fairs, and Communications... The-latter are 
the Mongolian and Tibetan, and .the Qwner- 
seas Chinese Affairs Commission... Each 
Ministry has a minister, and cach; commis: 
sion a chairman, all of whom. are: members 
of the Executive Yuan to be nominated by 
the Premier and appointed by the President 
of the Republic. The appointment of minis- 
ters without portfolio follows the same_pat- 
tern, although they are not connected with 
any particular ministry or commission. They 
are ex officio members of the Executive 
Yuan Council. Each ministry has a_political 
Vice-minister and an, administrative vice- 
Minister, Each commission.,..has. two vice- 
chairmen in addition to the chairman.. The 
function. of the ministries and commissions 
are as follows: 


(1) The Ministry of Interior handles 
home administration, including, ,territories, 
land. administration, civil affairs, census, 
price and. public: health, 


(2) ‘The 'Ministry*of Foreign ‘Affaire: han- 
dics international negotiations’ and’ matters 
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pertaining to Chinese nationals’ residing 
abroad, foreign residents in China, commer- 
cial affairs relating: to. foreigners, treaties 
and. the Chinese diplomatic. apd consular 

(3) The ‘Ministry of National ‘ Defense 
handles military affairs, maps out regulations 
on manpower, financial resources .and sup- 
plies’ necessary to the national defense, and 
runs other matters to niilitary 
and defense. 


(4) The Ministry of Finance handles the 
financial affairs of the nation. 


(5) The Ministry of Education handles 
national academic and administrative.affairs, 
including a bureau of international culture 
and educational relations. 


- (6) The Ministry of Justice handles as 
nation’s judicial administrative affairs, in- 
eluding civil and criminal courts, prison ad- 
ministration and security affairs. 


(7) The Ministry of Economic Affairs han- 


dies the nation’s economic administration and . 


economic developments and supervises pub- 
lic enterprises. 


(8) The Ministry of Communications con- 
trols the nation’s railways, highways, tele- 
communications, post, navigation, aviation, 
and supervises the state-owned and private 
communication enterprises. 


(9) ‘The Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Commission handles- all matters pertaining 
to the administration of Mongolia and ‘fibet. 
Aside from the chairman and vice chairmen, 
there are. 14 members. 

(10) ‘Fhe Overseas Ghinese Affairs Com- 
mission handles ove-seas Chinese affairs and 
helps promote overseas Chinese enterprises. 
Beside the chairman and vice chairmen, 
there are -I19 members now. residing in Tai- 
wan, A number of others are living abroad, 


Government Information Office: Under the 
Executive Yuan there is Government Infor- 
mation Office, whose duties are to explain 
the national policy, publicize laws and regu- 
lations: and disseminate information at home 


and:abroad:. It also takes care of public re- 
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lations for the government. 


Comptroller-General’s Office: The Comptrol- 
ler-General’s Office of the Executive Yuan 
handles budget, accounting and statistics. 
Under this office are a budget bureau, and 
an accounting and a statistics bureau. 


According to the organic Law of the 
' Executive Yuan, temporary commissions may 
be set up to cope with special problems. So, 
besides the eight ministries and two com- 
missions, there are a few other organizations 
under, the Executive Yuan, the heads of 
which are not members of the Executive 
Yuan Council. Among them, I should men- 
tion: 

_ CUSA: The Council for United States 
Aid acts as the counterpart of the Mutual 
Security Mission to China of the U.S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration (ICA- 
MSM-C) in programing and administering 
economic aid extended by the United States 
under the Economic Cooperation Act. The 
Council also acts as a liaison and coordinat- 
ing agency between the various Chinese or- 
ganizations concerned with U.S. aid and the 
ICA, and assists in planning and presenting 
full justification for aid requested by these 
organizations. 


It. also assumes the responsibility of in- 
tegrating the U.S. economic aid program in- 
to the financial and economic policy of the 
Chinese Government in consultation with 
ICA and the Chinese agencies concerned. 


Its chairman must be the Premier him- 
self. 


The executive officers of the Council 
are the Secretary-General and the Deputy- 
General. 


FETCC: For the consolidation of the con- 
trol of foreign exchange and foreign trade 
under its over-all program, the Executive 
Yuan established the Foreign Exchange 
and Trade Control Commission (FETCC). 
This Commission undertakes to formulate 
policies and plans concerning foreign e¢x- 
change and foreign trade, screen applications 
for foreign exchange, coordinate with U.S. 
aid, keep in communication with competent 
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authorities in connection with foreign e¢x- 
change and foreign trade, and. deal. with 
other relevant matters pursuant to the in- 
structions from the Executive Yuan. 


JCRR: The Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction, was established back» in the 
mainland day. It is composed of five commis- 
sioners, two appointed by the President of 
the United States and three by the President 
of the Republic of China, one of whom is 
chosen as chairman. JCRR is subject to 
policy direction from the Executive Yuan on 
the Chinese side and from the Director of 
ICA on the United States side. 


JCRR provides both technical and fines 
cial assistance to Chinese agencies and or- 
ganizations. It “sparks” self-help where a 
need is felt. This includes increase of crop 
and livestock production, improvement of 
living conditions of rural people to develop 
the potentiality of rural people for rehabili- 
tation of their own committees, to encourage 
and develop rural leadership, and to support 
and strengthen government agencies in their 
services to agriculture. 


VACRS: The Vocational Assistance Com- 
mission for Retired Servicemen is the first 
veteran retirement program ever set up in 
China. VACRS helps overaged and disabled 
veterans in job placement and health rehabili- 
tation. It provides homes for the handicapped 
and also education, including vocational J 
training. Up to now, eleven cooperative 
farms have already turned 12,000 acres of J 
virgin land into fertile soil. Scores of work- J 
shops have been set up, in addition to job 


training centers and in training for industry, 


The largest single project employing “Ret-§ 
sers” (as they are called) is the East-West 
Cross Island Highway. This spectacularly J 
beautiful road is literally being hewn out of 
solid rock by thousands of able-bodied vet 
erans across the 10,000-foot Central Mountain § 
Range. 

With the assistance of VACRS, many§ 
former servicemen are now studying in colleges § 
and universities and technical institutes. Six] 
retired servicemen’s homes complete‘ with] 
dispensary, post exchange, workshop and § 
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mceting hall accomodate 5,000 who are >in- 
capable of manual work. There are hospitals, 
spread over the island, for TB, leprosy and 
psychiatric treatment and a general hospital 
with 600 beds to provide free medical care 
for those who need it. 


V. The- Legislative Yuan 


The Legislative Yuan is the highest leg- 
islative organ of the State, composed of pop- 
ularly-elected Members to exercise the 
legislative power on behalf of the people. 
Members of the Legislative Yuan are elected 
by universal, equal, direct suffrage, and by 
single and secret ballot. They are elect- 
ed by local constituencies in the hsien 
(county) and cities of the provinces, and dis- 
tricts in Inner Mongolia, Tibet and among 
all frontier tribes; overseas Chinese and 
various professions. 


The first election took place in 1948, 
when seven hundred and sixty legislators 
were elected. Among them, five hundred 
and five legislators are now living in Tai- 
wan, and attend meetings regularly. Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Yuan shail serve 
a term of three years and shall be eligible 
for reelection. The term of the first Legisla- 
tors was to have expired on May 6, 195]. 
But in view of the Communist -occupation 
of the mainland and the practical difficul- 
ties of holding a new election, the Council 
of Grand Justices of the Judicial Yuan ruled 
in 1954 that during the current period of na- 
tional emergency, the present Members of 
the Legislative and Control Yuan: should 
continue to exercise their-powers and. func- 
tions until new members: can.be duly. elect- 
ed and convened according to law. Inciden- 
tally, the membership of the Control Yuan, 
when the first election was held from De- 
cember 1947 to April 1949, was 180.< Falew there 
are 85 in Taiwan. 


The Legislative Yuan has a President and 
a Vice-President elected by and from among 
members of the Legislative Yuan. The Leg- 
islative Yuan holds two sessions every year. 
The first session lasts from February to the 
end of May, and the second from September 
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to the end of December: 


The Constitution provides that the Leg- 
islative Yuan may set up various Commit- 
tees, which may summon government of- 
ficials and private individuals for hearings. 
Two types of committees have been set up: 


(1) Standing Committees—to consider bills 
and resolutions referred to them by ‘the 
Yuan and petitions presented by the people. 


(2) Special Committees—to handle speci- 
fic matters, such as credentials. maintenance 
of order, rules, accounts, etc. 


Legislative Yuan exercises legislative 
power to decide upon statutes and to con- 
firm emergency decrees, It controls the bud- 
get. It has power over fereign relations. It 
discusses and makes decisions on martial law 
and general, amnesty as presented by the 
president and heads of the various minis- 
tries and commissions of the Executive Yuan, 


It also has the power to alter’ :govern- 


mental policy. It gives consent to the nomind+ | 


tions of the Executive Yuan by the’ presi- 
dent. It has the power of initiation of consti- 
tutional amendments. And it has the right 
to question the Premier and the heads of 
the various ministries and commissions of 
the Executive Yuan. ¥ 


VI. Judicial System < 


The judicial system of China is based 
upon the principle of three grades of courts. 
Within the framework of the Judicial Yuan 
there are three distinct judicial organs: (1) 
The Supreme Court, (2) The Administrative 
Court, and (3) The Committee on the Disci- 
pline of Public Functionaries. While the Judi- 
cial Yuan is administratively the superior or- 
gan to these three tribunals, it may not under 
any circumstances interfere with the exercise 
of the judicial power thus relegated. It has the 
power of interpreting the Constitution as well 
as laws.and ordinances. A.Council of Grand 
Justices is set. up exclusively to. take charge 
of matters concerning the intérpretation of 
the Constitution and uniform interpretation 
of laws and ordinances. 
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The Supreme Court exercises jurisdiction 
over the following matters: (1) Appeals a- 
gainst judgments in criminal cases rendered by 
the high courts or branch high courts of first 
instance. (2) Appeals against judgments in 
both civil and criminal cases rendered by the 
high courts or branch high courts as courts 
of second instance. (3) Motions for setting 
aside rulings of high courts or branch high 
courts. (4) Appeals, extraordinary. 


The Supreme Court is headed’ by a Pres- 
ident of the “special appointment” rank, who 
has over-all control of the affairs of the en- 
tire court and concurrently serves as the 
chief of its divisions. 


The Administrative Court is a compon- 
ent part of the Judicial Yuan and is charged 
exclusively with the adjudication of admin- 
istrative suits. The practice of administra- 
tive justice, being a special feature of the 
European legal system which the Chinese 
judicature follows, has been intended to serve 
the purpose of redressing administrative 


wrongs. 


The Committee on the Discipline of 
Public Functionariés has jurisdiction over 
all government officials irrespective of posi- 
tion or rank. The Committee is composed 
of a chairman of the “special appoint- 
ment” rank, who is the over-all administrator 
of the organization, and nine to fifteen Mem- 
bers of the “selected appointment” rank, are 
charged with the adjudication of, matters 
relating to discipline. 


Completion Of Local Self Government 


The realization of local self-government 
was an important part of the. political . pro- 
gram advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. And 
it was something which the Chinese Govern- 
ment tried its best.to carry out in the face 
of many difficulties on the mainland. 


(1) The preparatory work for the realiza 
tion of local self-government in Taiwan was 
started as early as the time of retroces- 
sion of the island to China at the end of 
World War II (1945). The first step was the 
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promotion of basic local self-government 
through the election of heads of the various 
rural.areas, townships, precincts, villages, sub« 
precincts and neighborhoods and the» ins 
auguration of the people’s’ repreberitative’ or- 
gans at different levels. oF 


Early in 1950, in order to show its de- 
termination to let the people enjoy their polit- 
ical rights, the Government decided. to 
ceed with introducing local self-government 
in the hsiens and in the municipalities. 


~The first step was the election of the 
people’s representative bodies such as the 
county and municipal councils, local coun- 
cils and the people’s representative body on 
the provincial level, the Provincial Assem- 
bly. 


(2) Next there were the elections of mem 
bers of Asien and municipal councils, two: of 
hsien magistrates and municipal mayors, and 
two of members of the Provisional Provincial 
Assembly have been held. At present, not 
only the heads of the various villages, sub- 
precincts, neighborhoods, rural areas and to- 
wnships and the, county magistrates and 
municipal mayors are elected by the people, 
but the people’s representatives to district 
and municipal councils and the members of 
the Provisional Provincial Assembly are clect- 
ed by the people. 


At present, all administrative programs, 
budgets and statutes and regulations affect 
ing the people’s rights and obligations have 
to be discussed and passed by the Provisional 
Provincial Assembly or the county and mu- 


nicipal councils, as the case may be, noten 


they can be enforced. 


Political Parties: hs 
At present, there is one major’ political 
party and two small parties functioning*ia 
Free China. The majority is the Kuomin- 
tang or National Party; the other two are the 
Young China Party, and the: Democratic: 
Socialist Party. 


Kuomintang means the Chinese Nations 
alist Party, founded by Dr. Sun. Yat-sen in 
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Honolulu ‘in: 1894. It was: the “Kuomintang 
which overthrew the Manchu:Dynasty 
fought the warlords and. reunited China in 
1927,‘and led the war against Japan in 1937-45. 


_ After Dr. Sun’s death, party leadership rested 


on President :Chiang Kai+shek, called ‘Tsung- 


tsai (or Director-General) of the Kuomin-' 


tang. The Deputy Director-General of the 
party is Chen Cheng, currently Vice Presi- 
dent. 


The Young China Party was founded in 
1913; the Democratic-Socialist Party, in 1946. 


Both enjoy the’ same legal status as the 


Kuomintang, and are represented at cane 
level, 


Together, the two parties hold 26 seats 


in the Legislative Yuan, and 9 in ‘the Con-' 


trol Yuan. There are Young China and Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party members in the Pro- 
vincial, county and municipal assemblies. 
When Vice President Chen Cheng was nom- 
inated president of the Executive Yuan in 
June 1958, he offered the post of a minister 
without portfolio to each of the twa minority 
parties which they declined. 


Some high officials in’ the Government 
belong’ to’ no* political party. They are re- 


ferred’ to as Independents: ‘Dr. Hw Shik; ‘pres- 


ident ‘of the Academic Sinica, Minister Yu 
Ta-wei, the Minister’ ‘of National Defense, 
Mr. ‘Wang Yun-wu, ‘deputy president of 
the executive Yuan or Vice-Premier. “They 
are all non-party government officials. 


Taiwanese In Government 


Since the recovery of Taiwan from Jap- 
anese rule, the island-born people have had 
the same rights as mainlanders, including 
the right to take administrative posts in the 
government. Under the Japanese rule, 55.53 
percent of the personnel of the Taiwan 
Tsung Tu-Fu (The Office of Governor-Gener- 
al) were Taiwanese but mostly in the lower 
echelons. Now more than 64.19% of personnel 
of the Taiwan Provincial Government are 
island-born Chinese. Before retrocession, all 
important posts were filled by Japanese na- 
tionals to the exclusion of native-born Chi- 
nese. In 1945, the year of the restoration of 
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Taiwan to China,  :tre was only one native- 
born Chinese holding a post. equivalent to the 
present “selected, appointment” rank: among 
the 84,559 public. functionaries under the ..di- 
rect jurisdiction of the. Governor-General. 
That lone post represented 0.9% ofall. posts 
of the “selected. appointment”, rank at ‘that 
time, yet the Chinese holding it was a. uni+ 
versity professor, not entrusted with admin- 
istrative duties... 


Among officials holding the equivalent 
of the present Chinese “recommended ap- 
pointment” rank there were only 27 native- 
born Chinese, who represented 1.29% of the 
total number of officials of that rank. Twelve 
of these were doctors or teachers; those who 
actually’ participated i in administrative work 
numbered not more than’ S. 


Officials holding the equivalent of the 
present, Chinese “designated appointment” 
rank. included 3,681. native-born Chinese, or 
1761%. of the total. number of of 


that rank, 


Altogether the number of» native-born 
) Chinese holding positions from the “desig- 
nated. appointment” rank ‘up. totaled: 3,733, 
while the others were gaits the 


Moreover, when a Japanese and 4 native- 
born Chinese with the same training were 
appointed to official posts for the first time, 
the salary of the Japanese was always high- 
er than that of the Chinese by'one third. Hf 
they were both on a hired basis, the Japa- 
nese could rise to the “designated appoint- 
ment” rank in one or two years or even a 
few months, while a Chinese was not given 
promotion until he had served at least eight 
or nine years. Besides, the Japanese was given 


extra pay and allowances and provided with 


living quarters, while the Chinese enjoyed 
no such privileges. There were also special 
areas made off-limits to Chinese, such as 
Yangmingshan. 


After the retrocession of Taiwan to Chi- 
na, the Chinese Government,was glad to.see 
the native-born people of this island again 
become Chinese citizens and decided that 
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they should enjoy opportunities of service in 
the Government on a basis of equality. The 
policy of discriminating against the native- 
born Chinese personnel pursued by the Japa- 
nese during their occupation of this island 
was entirely discarded, and new statutes and 
regulations governing personnel affairs were 
drawn up in accordance with statutes pro- 
mulgated by the Government. These statutes 
and regulations were intended to give 
the island-born Chinese equal opportunities 
in obtaining work, equal consideration in 
official appointments based on their train- 
ing and qualifications, and enjoyment of 
equal treatment. 

Up to the end of 1956, among the 111,633 
public functionaries in the Provincial Gov- 
ernment there -were 78,636 Taiwanese, or 
64.17% of the total. Among these were 240 
holding positions of the “selected appoint- 
ment” or an equivalent rank. In the Central 
Government, one minister without portfolio 
in the cabinet, the deputy speaker of the 
Legislative Yuan, some grand Justices and 
high officials of the Executive Yuan are 
Taiwanese. 

From what has been said above it can 
be seen that the Government has really 
done its best in trying to elevate the poli- 
tical status of the island-born Chinese in 
Taiwan and to develop their administrative 
talent. 

The national policy of Free China today 
is anti-Communist-and-resist-Soviet-Russia. 


A dress is at its best when new; a friend is at its best when old. 


do A HK 


Towards this goal, we are concentrating all our 
efforts in various aspects since the occupa- 
tion of the mainland by the Chinese Com- 
muuists. Now, from the encounters in Kin- 
men and Matsu since last month, it appears 
that Free China is in no way inferior to the 
Communists in combat skill, though the en- 
emy is supplied with greater quantities of 
military equipment. 

There are favorable developments also 
in the internal and international situations in 
recent years which indicate that our 
goal of counter-offensive against the main- 
land is but a matter of time. For example, 
revolts against Communist control are cons- 
tantly occurring back in the mainland. From 
our intelligence reports, we know that uni- 
versal dissatisfaction and hatred are shown 
by all the people against the brutality be- 
hind the bamboo curtain. Especially, in 
Tibet, the people are in revolt as you may 
have read in the papers. The fierce Kham- 
bas of Eastern Tibet have risen in large 
numbers and actually threaten the whole 
Communist regime in that country. 


I firmly believe: that before too long the 
world situation will give us the opportunity 
to join with the mainland Chinese to over: 
throw the puppet regime. At such a time, 
with the technical assistance of the United 
States, the recovery.of mainland should be 
as casy as shooting down five or six MIG’s in 


the Taiwan Strait. 
Thank You. 


te 
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Some Reflections on the Chinese Language: 


By Alexander Kan 
Member of National Assembly 


Romanization Fiasco 


n the past few years quite a number of 
& Chinese intellectuals, especially etymolo- 
gists, were seriously concerned for the Main- 
land Reds’ Romanization or Latinization plan 
by which, it was feared, all the Chinese 
characters, symbolic of the Chinese culture, 
might be replaced by the Romanized symbols, 
and consequently, all the Chinese classics 
might no longer be recognizable. From the 
very beginning I have been rather skeptical 
about its realizability in view of the fact 
that neither Marx nor Lenin was a linguist, 
and that the dialectic method would not be 
applicable to the linguistic problem. Now, 
my speculative thinking has been confirmed 
by the latest development or the conclusive 
announcement of a “revised draft plan,” re- 
ported in The New York Times, January 12, 
1958, which reads in part as follows: 


“For years the Chinese Communist 
regime has been trying to make up its 
mind about employing an alphabet for 
the Chinese language. 

“... The ‘Government’ has no. inten- 
tion to drop the ancient characters and 
make Chinese a phonetic language, at 
least not at this stage. The alphabet that 
has been decided’ upon will be used for 
the time being as’ a phonetic auxiliary 
for Chinese characters. 

“The alphabet will serve for annotat- 
ing the ideographs in dictionaries and 
language study texts. It will be used for 
indexing, to show the pronunciation of 
foreign names and technical terms, to 
indicate the pronunciation of standard 
spoken Chinese and help spread know- 
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ledge of the national spoken tongue, and 
for telegraphic transmissions, replacing 
the present code for Chinese characters. 


“The Latin alphabet that has finally 
been adopted is simply’ the ‘twenty-six- 
letter Latin alphabet. An earlier plan 
that involved adding to the Latin’ letter 
several letters from the Russian —— 
has been dropped. 


“The. adoption of the alphabetical 
scheme does not make Chinese a phonci- 


ic language. Whether the Chinese ‘idco- 
graphs, which have made an imperishable 


contribution, should be replaced 
Latinized or any other phonetic language 
forms a question that we are not inva 
hurry to decide.’” 


‘Thus evident cnough, the so-called lins 
guistic revolution or language reform that 
has been rife for years ¢nds in fiasco. because 
replacement of the Chinese characters by an 
alphabet embodied in the Romanization or 
Latinization movement has proved to be 
merely wishful thinking. 


Why has the Romanization attempt dad: 
ed in failure? It has nothing to do with 
politics. The matter falls entirely within the 
linguistic arena where no legerdemain would 
be tolerated. Hence, it behooves us to ac- 
count for the frustration from the linguistic 
point of view. 


Obviously one and the same ‘sound in 
Chinese has to do duty for different words. 
Thus the following represent only a fraction 
of total number of words pronounced shih: 
“history,” “to employ,” “a Corpse,” ‘Th 
“a market,” fj “an, army,” 4% “a lion,” “to 
rely on,” “to wait on,” “peotry,” 
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“time,” RR “to know,” jf “to bestow,” # “solid,” 
“to lose,” # “to proclaim,” #% “to look at,” 
+ “ten,” #% “to pick up,” 4 “stone,” tt “gen- 
eration,” & “to eat,” 4 “a house,” & “a clan,” 
te “beginning,” #% “to let go,” KR “to test,” 
“affair,” “power,” “officer,” “to Swear,” 
wf “to pass away,” “to happen.” Under 


such circumstances, to use one Romanized. 


symbol in representing the above-mentioned 
characters widely different in meaning would 
be confusing. No deus ex machina can be ex- 
pected. 


The Problem of Language Improvement © 


If the Romanization of Chinese has been 
deomed to failure on account of the pre- 
determined nature of the Chinese character- 
formation, it would be inane to hold to the 
opinion that the Chinese language in’ its 


resent form is perfect in itself and that no 
improvement should be contemplated. 


Hierglyphic and ideographic in its main 
origin, and distinctive from the Indo-Euro- 
pean system, the Chinese language has de- 
veloped generally in its present form for more 
than 3000 years, each character possessing its 
semantic background and each -strokesug- 
gesting its etymological sense. The monosyl- 
labism with a variety of four tomes—the ¢ven, 
the rising, the sinking and the entéring, each 
of which falls again into an upper and a 
lower series—shapes the Chinese characters 
into a comprehensive gradus by which beau- 
tiful poetry and melodious opera have been 
written. Indeed, the symmetrical beauty to- 
gether with connotative aeghers is almost 
unique. 


However, tie observation above aiulag 
at the same time not blink at the striking 
comments on the Chiuese language by inter- 
national leading linguists in recent years. 


It is pointed out that Chinese is “strik- 
ingly poor in vocables, or separate sounds 
for the conveyance of speech, The number 
of these vocables varies from. between 800 
and 900 in Captonese, to no. more. than 420 ip 


the vernacular of Peking.” ? That is an un- 


deniable fact. But the reason why? My in- 
ference is not that ancient Chinese were in- 
capable of creating more vocables by using 
Umlaut cx such like, but that the men, of let- 
ters of old times deliberately employed limit- 
ed vocables or different words of the same 
sourd in order to facilitate composing poems 
and rhythmic essays as seen from the fact 
that the rhythmic essays—peculiar to China 
—antedated the prose. Any linguist proficient 
in history of Chinese literature will unhesi- 
tatingly be so convinced. 


Another comment has been found in con- 
nection with language typology, the “tradi- 
tional classification...into four kinds of lan- 
guages: isolating, agglutinative, fusional 
(synthetic) and polysynthetic, Chinese is 
given.as the typical isolating language. By 
this is meant that its words are uninflected 
(have no grammatical endings which change 
with changing functions in constructions). 
Von Humboldt, a comparative  philologist 
and founder of the University of Berlin, con- 
sidered the most primitive type to be the 
‘isolating’ languages, in which the words are 
all simple roots with nothing resembling in- 
flectional forms. Now, if von. Humboldt meant 
that the ‘Chinese words—however the lah- 
guage might be regarded as belonging to the 
isolation or analytical group—were simple 
roots, it would evince that the comparative 
philologist knew nothing about ‘Chinese 
étymology. Except, for the very few, the Chi- 
nese characters in their present form, dating 
back to some 3000°years ago, are not simple 
roots, but quasi-fusional words. Take a few 
characters at random for an example. Hsin 
(4@) is.composed of two words, or a wrapper 
and a root, meaning “he speaks.” As such, it 
corresponds, to o# dit in French, man sagt in 
German, or dict in Latin. . After the com- 
pounding or fusing process (showing Subject 
+Object) the word became a noun, which 
has subsequently been employed as a verb 
as well. Another word we (#) is composed 
of two. words, (Verb+Noun), ‘stop 


Encye. Brit. 1955 under’ “Chinedé 
2. op. cit., under “China Lariguage.” 
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(the) ‘sword? This formation “is jast the’ 
as the English words “stopgap,” ‘killjoy, have 
been made. There is no doubt about the 
similar ingenuity “of the ancient East and 
West word-makers. 


In this. connection, it be, very. im- 
pressive. to note. an authoritative statement 
in the late Edward Sapir’s; masterpiece. Lane 
guage (New York, 1921). “There are, just five 
languages that have had an overwhelming 
significance as carriers of culture.. They are 
classical Chinese, Sanskrit, . Arabic, .Greek, 
and Latin. In comparison with these cultur- 
ally important languages, Hebrew and French 
sink into a secondary position.” (P. 194.) Now, 
among the five carriers of culture, it 
be noted, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin have 
spawned the Indo-European languages in ad- 
dition, to their own splendid ancient litera- 
ture, and yet the three classical. languages 
are no longer employed. as living: languages 
by any. people of the world. . They are-surviv- 
ed by Chinese and Arabic, }Assuredly, Chi- 
nese is. much more, extensive.in influence 
than Arabic, and the distinction between 
classical. Chinese. and colloquial. Chinese pro- 
ves to no, more than the’ difference be- 
tween the Miltonian and. The York 
Times English. 


‘The illustration above: gain- 
said the traditional classification, which no 
longet’ stands in good stéad.’*One eriinent 
contemporary American linguist, Professor 
Clarence L. Meader of the’ University of 
Michigan, states that “few, if any,” of the 
languages “belong exclusively to any one 
class. Asa matter of fact, both the analytic 
tendency Ctoward isolation) and the synthet- 
ic (toward inflection) are present in “all lan- 
guages at all’ times. Now one may prevail, 
now the other, as in Old English there were 
tlaborate inflections, Whilé‘at present Eng- 
lish belongs rather to ‘the isolating, as does 
Chinese. In fact languages show such com- 
plexity andvariety that it may be doubted 
whether any principle of ‘classification can 
be consistently “applied ® to them.” In this 


3, op. cit., under “Language.” 


réspect we particularly interested in not- 
ing that English ‘and Chinese have develop- 
ed along the direction—toward isola- 
tion. 


Tot trace. the development bas- 
ed on comparative philology is a monument- 
al. work. which has hardly been started in 
China, but so far Chinese etymologists have 
based themselves on their “master’s teach- 
ings” which. date back to only some 
two thousand years ago—say. the Han dynas- 
ty—when. Hsu Shen’s Chinese Etymology, the 
only authoritative work in the line, was 
just published, It is remarkable.that Otto 
Jesperson, the late Danish great linguist, in 
his. Language, Its Nature, Development and 
Origin (London, 1922) questions: “But is it 
absolutely certain that Chinese has retained 
its structure unchanged from the very first 
period? By no means. As early as 1861, R. 
Lepsius, from a comparison of Chinese and 
Tibetan, had derived a conviction that the 
monosyllabic character ‘of Chinese is not 
original, but is a ee (!) from an earlier 
polysyllabic structure.” In his footnotes on 
Page 373 of the same book, he develops his 


reasoning thus; 


Indochinesisché Causative-dendminative- 
bildung  (Leipsig,  1696),. in: which Lep- 
-sius’s ‘theory is carried a great fur- 
ther) and it is demonstrated «with: very 
great learning that many of the tone re- 
. lations (as well as modifications of mitial 
sounds) of Chinese and kindred languages 
‘find. their: explanation in ‘the previous 
existence of prefixes. which “are now ‘ex- 
tinct, but which can still-be pointed out 
im Tibetan.’ ought not; there- 
i fore, to have ‘spoken of prefixes instead 
of “fiexional endings’ above; ‘p. 371, the 
essence of the contention that prehistoric 
Chinese must have had a’ polysyllabic 
and non-isolating structure is thus borne 
out by ‘the researches” of 
cialists‘in ‘the field” 
“Otto “Jesperson’ 8 thedry, though little 


4. Encyc. Am., under “Language,” by Clarence L, Meader, “9 
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known to Chinese etymologists who have 
cleaved to their “master’s teachings,” has been 
widely accepted by Western linguists. Pro- 
fessor Giuliano Bonfante of Princeton Uni- 
versity confirms his theory as follows: 


“It was held widely during the nine- 

teenth century that originally all lan- 
guages were isolating (that is, had only 
concrete monosyllabic words or ‘root’). 
Then by ‘subordinating some roots to 
others and lowering them to the status 

of grammatical tools, they reached the 
agglutinative stage; finally, by fusing the 
elements into words, they arrived at the 
inflectional stage. This theory is now 
abandoned; however, the fact should be 

* retained that a language can pass from 
one stage to another. Chinese is now iso- 
lating, but was certainly not so once (see 
Otto Jesperson, pp. 370 ff.), and English, 
French, Persian were once heavily inflec- 
tional.” é 
From the authoritative statements of the 
linguists a conclusion may be drawn that to 
consider an inflectional language more ad- 
vanced than an isolating one, or vice. versa, 
is untenable. Each language has its advan- 
tages. In the present stage English has be- 
come the most comprehensive language in 
the world, because it has been enriched by 
utilizing Greek, Latin and other roots! and 
affixes. As a matter of fact, the left side and/ 
or the wrapper may serve with the: corres- 
ponding functions of the English prefix. Un- 
fortunately all the left sidesand wrappers of 


the Chinese characters are fixed, there being 


nothing corresponding to English living’ pre- 
fixes... Hence, characteristic of the Chinese 
language is the etymological fixation, which 
may have had. something to,.do.with the 
cultural stagnation in the past. few. centuries. 
For one thing, there is some advantage, nev- 
ertheless, as viewed from the. fact that Chi- 
nese students today can read Confucius or 
pre-Confucius’s works without tears, while 
English students lacking proficiency in Mid- 
die English can never, understand Chaucer 
thoroughly and they would be puzzled even 
by some archaic words in the course of 


5. op. cit. under “China Language.” 
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reading Elizabethan authors. The reason 


why? English has wrought | considerable 
morphological as well as semantic changes, 
and yet Chinese has undergone comparatively 
less changes, even semantically, _ since 
Confucius’s: time. 

Admittedly, language usually follows a 
natural, imperceptible course; collective im- 
provements based on linguistic principles 
are nonetheless highly desirable, if not in- 
dispensable. A distinguished example is the 
French language whose consistently being 
improved by the French Academy has been 
profoundly admired by Matthew Arnold in 
his famous essay, “The Literary Influence of 
Academies.” The following paragraph quoted 
from that essay will account for what the 
French Academy has been doing for French: 

“This improvement of the language 

was in truth the declared grand aim for 
the operations of the Academy. Its stat- 
utes of foundation, approved by Rich- 
elieu before the royal edict establishing 
it was issued, say ‘expressly: ‘The Acade- 
my’s principal function shall be to work 
with all the care and all the diligence 
possible ‘at giving sure rules to our lan- 
' guage, and rendering it pure, eloquent, 
and’ capable of treating the arts and sci- 
ence. This zéal for making a nation’s 
j-great . instrument. of thought—its lan- 
guage,—correct and worthy, 4 is, undoubt- 
edly a sign full of promise,—a, weighty 
earnest of future power. It is said. that 

Richelieu had itin his mind that French 

should. succeed Latin in its general as- 

cendency, as Latin has succeeded Greek; 

., if.it was so, even this wish has to some 
extent been fulfilled. But at amy rate, the 
ethical influences of style in language,—its 
close relations, so-often pointed out, with 
character,—are most important, Richelieu, 

a man of high culture, and, at the same 

time, of great character, felt. them pro- 

foundly; and that he should have sought 
_ to regularise, strengthen, and. perpetuate 
them by an. institution for. perfecting lan- 
guage, is alone a striking proof of his 
governing spirit and of his genius.” 
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Consequently French has become an exact 
language, hence a diplomatic language. 

So far as Chinese is concerned, it is mere- 
ly a natural development. Though there was 
once a government Orthographer (WB#IEF) 
instituted some thousand years ago and the 
imperial examinations used to exert consid- 
erable influence on morphological and ‘se- 
mantic aspects of the Chinese characters, we 
probably should not overestimate their ef- 
fects. 


Before conclusion it may be stressed that 
with all its past achievements the Chinese 
language still invites improvements based 
upon comparative philological principles, so 
that the cultured language will constantly 
be rendered “pure, eloquent, and capable of 
treating the arts and sciences” as is any 


modern European language. This monument- 
al task cannot be done without the efforts of 
the Chinese etymologists and semantics, who 
should nevertheless work closely with com- 
parative philologists. The linguistic problems 
confronting them are more than one. Tenta- 
tively I would pick out the following: How 
are we to deal with the brand-new scientific 
terms that are increasing every year and 
puzzling the translators? Is it desirable and 


feasible to unfix the prefixes? Is it worth 


while to'‘create polysyllabic characters like 
tu-shu-kuan (which is supposéd to have 
been devised by someone twenty years ago, 
but not yet adopted by Chinese dictionaries)? 
If all these problems and others like them 
could be tackled by competent specialists, 
the Chinese language would be ‘well improv- 
ed with the time. © 
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Taiwan's Quest of Oil 


By Godwin Chu 


hen world attention is focused on turmoil 
in the oil-rich Mideast, hardy Chinese 
engineers are exploring the verdant island 
of Taiwan in a wild-cat search for. oil. For 


’ a decade, these resolute men of the Chinese 


Petroleum Corporation (CPC) have been 
combing the island’s probable oil belts ex- 
tending from the unscalable mountains down 
to the western coastal plains. Wells have 
been drilled wherever oil is believed lurking 


‘below. Some day, the Chinese oil prospectors 


hope, they will be lucky enough to hit upon 
an overflowing oil trap and pump out millions 
of dollars of coveted oil. 


Oil prospecting in Taiwan has a long and 
chequered history. In 1817, long before the 
first oil strike by Drake in Pennsylvania in 
1859, indications of underground oil deposits 
were discovered in Taiwan. Native inhabi- 
tants on the island in early 19th century 
used to dip up oily water*from bubbling 
creeks below Mount Chu Huang Keng, near 
Miaoli county about 60 miles southwest of 
Taipei, and distilled oil with- the simple, 
time-honored method of heating. The first 
oil well was dug on this) island about a 
century ago, by a native called Chew-go. 
From his well of only ten feet deep near 
Mount Chu Huang Keng, he obtained about 
three gallons of crude oil a day. 


This lucrative enterprise soon” caught 
the attention of Governor Liu Min-chuan, 
the Manchu ruler on the island, In 1876, the 
Manchu government established a bureau of 
mineral oil on Taiwan and employed Ameri- 
can technicians to start oil exploration in 
the Miaoli oil field. These efforts, however, 
met little success. When the Japanese seized 
the island from the Chinese Manchu emperor 
in 1895, they pushed oil prospecting on Taiwan 


22 


to wider fields. During the half century of 
Japanese rule, a total of 251 wells were 
drilled and several main oil fields surveyed. 
When the Chinese government took back the 
island from the Japanese after World War 
II, it found oil exploration here already well 

Theoretically speaking, ‘the island of 
Taiwan is endowed with: all’ the: three basic 
conditions conducive to the generating of 
underground oil. First, oil is found only in 


land where the ground is composed of marine ° 


sedimentary rocks. Millions of years ago, the 
land could very well be the bed of an an- 
cient sea. Now buried beneath thick strata of 
rocks, the sediments rich in organic debris 
have been converted into petroleum by time 
and nature’s alchemy. Sedimentary structures 
are sparsely scattered only in several lucky 
regions of the world. Here on Taiwan, 
geologists. say 99.5% of the ground consists of 
sedimentary rocks. This finding is actually 
the basis of oil exploration on the island. 


But oil, like water, will be flowing un- 
derground. It will not be concentrated in a 
small zone.to make oil-well drilling economical 
unless the earth structure fits a special type. 
This special structure is called “anti-cline”, 
shaped like a bowl placed up side down. It will 
trap up oil miles below the earth surface just 
as a.cup will hold water. Before an oil well is 
drilled, the explorers must first find such an 
ideal spot. At many places in Taiwan, 
geological tests have ‘registered quite a few 
“anti-cline” structures favorable to the drilling 
of wells. 


However, to pump up oil from under 
thousands of feet of solid rocks would be 
next to impossible even if the prospectors 
have located the “anti-cline” spot. ‘There 
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must be an easy route through which the oil 
may be sucked up. So oil explorers will look 
for some signs, either natural gas, oily “bub- 
bling water, to indicate: thatthe oil 
are within reach: 


“Bternal Fire” 


‘Such a sign, technically: known. as an 
oil seepage, gives oil prospectors a.clue as to 
where to drill a well. Oil seepages are read- 
ily found. at several places. on Taiwan. 
The most famous one is the “Eternal Fire” 
at scenic Kuantzu Ridge in. southern Taiwan. 
For several centuries, natural gas has been 
gushing out from.a cave on the ridge and 
bursting into the “Eternal Fire” behind a 
splashing water-fall. As legend goes, the 
“Eternal Fire” used to beam out to fishermen 
sailing in the Taiwan Strait, and guide them 
safely back home. 


World geologists who have surveyed the 
island from top to toe are generally, agreed 
that.abundant oil deposits are hidden ,some- 
where under the thick strata of Taiwan. 
Reports on the extent of oil reserve vary 
greatly. The most optimistic estimate puts 
the total potential oil deposits around half a 
billion barrels, sufficiént for the island’s own 
use for a century or so at the present pace 
of consumption. But more conservative men 


in CPC would not venture to offer such a. 


promising prediction. 

So far, hectic explorations by Chinese 
geologists and oil prospectors of CPC have 
been largely unrewarding. Several times in 
the last decade, false hopes were raised when 
oil or natural gas spurted out from newly- 
drilled’ wells. But these hopes were soon 
dash as most of the oil producing wells 
were short-lived. Annual production of crude 
oil from the island’s wells is roughly enough 
for one day’s use only. Gasoline, diesel oil 
and jet-fue! which feed Free China’s vehicles 
and planes are distilled by -CPC’s refinery 
almost. entirely out of crude oil imported 
from Kuwait, a ‘British protectorate the 
Middle East. But prospects’ are believed 


good, 
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‘Exasperating Job 


Now studded along the.tree-clad. Mount 
Chu Huang Keng are some ‘100 .oil wells, 
streched over five miles, of rugged terrain. 
Half of the wells are still emitting oil, though 
almost tricklingly. The other, wells have 
been depleted after half a century. of tapping. 
At a few wells, oil is flowing out by itself 
from steel pipes driven miles under the 
ground. But in most cases, a huge pump is 
installed to suck up oil from below, Usually, 
oil epouts out mixed up with natural gas 
and underground water. In a. separation 
process, gas and water are kept aside and. oil 
flows down-hill through pipelines toa mearby 
small refinery. 


Oil prospecting is an exasperating, and 
often unrewarding job. The mountainous 
terrains in Taiwan tend to make the task 
even more strenuous.” Here, Chinese oil 
explorers aré grappling with an ‘entirely 
different problem which has never bothered 
their counterpart in the Middle East. In the 
oil-tich Saudi Arabia and other’ Mideast 
lands, a well drilled almost anywhere will 
yield oil. If water’ flows out, it will be a 
god-send blessing.” The situation in Taiwan 
is just the contfary. Everywhere you can 
purop out water, but’ rarely oil. 


Before am oil. well is actually drilled, 
contingents of Chinese petroleum geologists 
will clamber over every hill in. the, marked- 
off zone to seek a suitable spot, oftentimes on 
mountains untouched before by. human foot- 
prints. With hammers and axes, they hack at 
slippery cliffs or dig fathoms down the ground 
to collect rock samples.. Back in their. labora- 
tories, the geologists will analyze the rocks, 
studying the hidden fossils dating back to 
ages ago. The findings are often confusing 
and misleading, and more samples have to 
be searched for and brought back for. analysis. 
Finally, these drab-looking rocks and million- 
year old fossils guide the explorers to a 
conclusion. as to. where to sink the. drilling 


pipe. 


The task is half Engineers 


now take over the job and cut open’ a road 
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through the rugged terrain for hauling bulky 
equipment, materials and supplies up the 
mountains. Here 20th century trucks and 
China’s age-old conveyors—-oxen—work side 
by side. Where trucks and jeeps can not 
pass, the oxen step in. Over unnegotiable 
precipices, the engineers will erect cable-car 
ways to pull up the equipment piece by 
piece. 


Excitement and Drama 


At the site, a towering derrick is first 
erected. Then power lines are thrown up, 
water sources secured, and motors and 
accessories fitted up. At last, the drill is 
thrusted’ into the ground. The engine is 
started; and slowly the drill begins piercing 
into the ground to usher in a stretch of 
sweating labor mingled with excitement and 
drama. 


Petroleum geologists now take turns to 
watch around the clock and examine rock 
samples picked up from the well. Noisily, 
the drilling proceeds at a snail’s pace, usually 
making not more than a couple of feet a 
day after the initial, easy-going period. Every 
50 centimeters the pipe punches down, a 
special instrument is sunk through the pipe 
to cut up a piece of rock and pick it up. 
The rock is placed under a florescent test 
lamp. If the sample shines like a milky, 
illuminous body under the florescent box, 
the geologist will beam a smile. He knows 


‘oil is not far away. When more and more 


milky showings are registered, all workers 
will get excited. The explorers are then 
pretty sure they have not sweated in vain. 


Usually, engineers and workers are hoisted 
uphill in cable-cars along a ramshackle, dizzy 
rail to oil wells thousands of feet above the 
sea level. In some oil fields, like Chu Tou 
Chi near Tainan, the cable-car route is so 
hazardous that many prefer to stay in tem- 
porary sheds atop the mountain rather than 
taking the daily two-hour risky trip up and 
down. The oil men of CPC up Mount Chu 
Tou Chi are perhaps the only inhabitants 
within a circle of 20 miles. Surrounding 
them are endless curves of foothills, seldom 
visited before by man except for oil explora- 


tion. Daily supplies for the oil men, from 
rice down to every piece of toilet paper, are 
fetched from Tainan 40 miles. away. In 
typhoon seasons, the workmen are often 
marooned up the mountain. for weeks, after 
the strong gales snap the electricity lines, 
cutting off their only cable-car link with the 
outside... Almost the year round, they have 
to guard against an insidious enemy—the 
tropical poisonous snakes which are teeming 
in the mountains. A bite by any of the 
small, venomous snakes will be fatal. In the 
sultry summer, nobody dare to sleep with his 


window open. After nightfall, the workers ] 


never venture out without carrying a stick 
or an axe, for sometimes they have to grapple 
with wild boars roaming in the mountains 
at night. 

Moment of Rapture 


But the Chinese oil prospectors are not 
enduring all these sufferings for nothing. No 
joy could be greater than the rapture they 
will experience when dark, crude oil finally 
spurts out from the well after months ‘of 
frustrating drilling. 

“I felt all my sufferings were compensated,” 
one engineer recalled. 

Workers at the Chu Tou Chi oil field 
were once seized by such a heartening event 
when they hit upon a rich oil trap in January, 
1954. After five months of seemingly hopeless 
digging, they made it. From the No. 8 well, 
oil gushed out and spouted up tens of feet 
high. The whole CPC was enthralled. Ex- 
citement ‘gripped the entire oil field. For 
over a month, the well kept overflowing, 
raising hopes that rich oil was finally dis- 


-covered in Taiwan. In the initial period, 


oil produced by the No. 8 well alone equalled 
the total output of all the other wells com- 
bined. But to the dismay of CPC, this prom- 
ising ,well proved short-lived. Slowly, oil 
output declined. Today it is producing only 
half a dozen barrels of oil a day. 


However, the fast drying up No. 8 well 
also proved one thing: There definitely are 
oil deposits under the island. The . big 
question is: Where? 


Is it possible that oil wells so far are 
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not drilled: deep enough and. therefore” fail 
to reach the oil deposits? Se, CPC is procur- 


ing new equipment fron abroad for drilling 


deep wells up to 12,000; feet,» almost thric¢ 
as deep as most éxisting swells. 


At the same time, a new horizon is opened 
for oil exploration on Taiwan. Hitherto, oil 
wells are almost invariably drilled in the 
mountainous regions slightly down the lofty 
Central Range. But ‘largely speaking, un- 
derground structure in plain areas ‘is less 
molested by the tectonical movements which 
cause the earth crust to fold up and form 
into mountains. After much’ careful study, 
Chinese surveyors and their foreign advisors 
have decided to extend! their’ exploratory 
work from the much combed “mountains ‘to 
the largely unsearched western coastal! plains. 
Exploration in the mountains will still be 
going on. But most geologists agree that 
exploration in coastal plains will yield better 
results. . 

Geological surveys, and the. study of 
fossils are indispensable to oil exploration in 
mountainous areas—much the same as the 
art of physiognomy to character understand- 
ing. But on the plains, the geologist would 
be helpless since here he sees nothing on 
the paddy fields to indicate” what is the 
structure below. No geologic outcrops can 
be found anywhere. So the explorers have to 
follow other means, either seismic surveys or 
gravity tests, to figure ‘ out the underground 
feature, 


A. New..Horizon 


Along Taiwan’s west coast, seismic surveys 
have been going on for three years, bringing 
back valuable data. Several wells have also 
been drilled on the plain as ‘a: trial) From 
four wells drilled’ at Peikang near Chiayi, 
CPC explorers have picked. up importarit 
geological data about the island’s underground 
structure. Natural gas, which usually accom- 
panies oil, was found miles down the earth 
surface near Peikang, in strata never reached 
before, indicatime the existenee-of oil under 
Taiwan’s western belt. 


Parallel to exploration on- thie coastal 
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plains, CPC is venturing into the Taiwan 
Straits to fath6m, oil depasits under the sea 
bottom. Offshore oil prospecting. costly 
task, which will require, millions” af dollars 
of special instruments: ~CPG oil have 
none of thes¢ instruments)but fhey-can tap 
their ingenuity and resouttefulness. At ebb 
tide, when the sea. retreats far beyond the 
normal water line, the explorers” will, dash 
out and’ test the seq bed , Structure ‘on the 
water bfim with seisinic méthod:. Stacks of 


are sent’ Rack 


daily to- CFG for’ study. 


Oil _prospecting in is 
still wild-cat search. Nobody is sure exactly 
where*to find“the oil deposits. With the 
little money available, the work is still con- 
fined to a small scale. All surveys and tests 
are carefully planned, accurately carried out, 
and the site of each well is chosen after 
minute study of all available data. But more 
often than not, there is no.oil flowing out. 
The explanation is simple: The selected 
location might have been an ideal oil trap, 
but the oil has already.-slipped, away-ato 
elsewhere long before the. explorers ¢ome to 
it. As one; Chinese petroleum’ geologist aptly 
puts it: “You may have finally found the 
cup, but the- Water. in it has sReeny dtied 
up.” 

So the of oil men ist to find 
out not only a “cup”, but a “cup”»filled:sto 
the brim with oil. Undiscomfited by largely 
fruitless digging in imoOresthan a decade, the 
Chinese oil men are pushing the exploration 
with feleritless’vigor. They know there is dil, 
quite: likely opulent oil, under ‘the island. 


Aétording to ‘one thecry; CPC oil’ men 
point ‘out, a cubic mile of sedimentary rocks 
in oil- -producing land usually holds an average 
of 50,000 barrels of cride oil. Based ‘on’ this 
assuiiption, the western coastal belt oF 
Taiwan, measuring about 30 miles. wide! and 
180 miles long with:a reasonably: explorable 
depth:.of two. miles, total-oil 
deposit of some half a:hillion barrels. 

- . Although this may véry optimistic 
estimate, yet no oné has doubted that ‘the 
island’ has rich potential oil deposits of which 


the Chinese prospectors: know ‘of no* bounds: 
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OVERSEAS 


CHINESE 


INDONESIA 
New Frostility 


A new wave. of hostility against the Chi- 
nese heightened in Indonesia last month 
when the Jakarta authorities indiscriminate- 
ly banned 52 Chinese organizations. The 
charge against them was that they indulged 
in economic, social and cultural activities 
sympathetic to the cause of Free China. 


Pro-Nationalist elements in Indonesia 
have been subjected to a barrage of charges 
ever since the Sumatra revolution flared up 
last February against the Sukarno regime. 
But the latest ban on 52 Chinese organiza- 
tions was the most sweeping discrimination 
so far against law-abiding Chinese residents 
im. that strife-torn country. 
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These organizations were banned because 


they “are considered harming the national  ] 


interests of the Indonesian people,” the Ja- 
karta war administrators office said. The 
move followed a series of charges against 
Free China—all groundless of course—that 
she had aided the Indonesian rebels. 


The ban brought an immediate protest 


from Taipei. As most of the prohibited or- 


ganizations are Kuomintang setups for cul- 
tural and social functions, Secretary-General 
Chang Li-sheng of the Kuomintang hotly 
protested against the ban. 


In a statement issued the next day Ja- 
karta announced the ban, the ranking Kuo- 
mintang official appealled to the Indonesian 
government to protect the innocent Chinese 
from “wrongful incrimination”. The charges 
against them are “groundless,” said the Kuo- 
mintang secretary-general. In fact, he added, 
Kuomintang. members living in Indonesia 
have come to regard the country as_ their 
second homeland. They are law-abiding and 
civic-minded, he said. 

About the stern Indonesian action, Chang 
said, “It is very unfair on the part of the 
Jakarta security authorities to take such 
peremptory action against the Kuomintang 
members in that city. The alleged charges 
are absolutely groundless.” 


Two days later, Free China’s top man in 
charge of overseas affairs, C. M. Chen, urged 


the Indonesian government to extend due | 


protection to the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese residents in accordance with the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter and 
the Declaration of Human Rights. _ 

Ghen, Chairman of the Overseas Affairs 
Commission, said the Indonesian action was 
outside the normal control over alien residents 
and was against the spirit of the United 


Nations. Charter. He reminded the Jakarta 


authorities that the Chinese residents are 
law-abiding, and the Government. of the 
Republic of China has never interfered with 
the internal affairs of Indonesia. _ 
Exodus io North Borneo 
Threatened by Indonesian discrimination, 
tens of thousands of. Chinese resideats are 
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preparing to quit their plantations in Indo- 
nesia and move to North Borneo for resettle- 
ment. 


Reports from Jakarta said these overseas 
Chinese are ready to leave Indonesia at once 
if they are given immigration permits by 
North Borneo. They are prepared to bring 
their capital to North Borneo and Sarawak 
to help develop these virgin lands. 


North Borneo is now only permitting im- 
migration of Chinese refugees from Hong- 
kong to work as laborers. It is also welcom- 
ing outside capital. But Sarawak has plainly 
indicated foreign immigrants and invest- 
ments are not welcome. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
A Sweeping Check 


Despite the objection of overseas Chinese 
and some ranking Philippine officials, the 
Philippine military authorities finally order- 
ed a sweeping re-check of all alien residents, 
primarily Chinese, in that country. 


The Philippine security authorities, when 
announcing the order on September 3, 1958, 
said the investigation will decide whether 
the stay of the alien residents in the Philip- 
pines is legal or not.. The security .authori- 
ties said the step was decided upon to en- 


. gure the internal security of the Philippines 


amidst the Far East tension. 


However, the step may. very well spell 
new troubles for the teeming Chinese com- 
munities in the. Philippines. 


Several ranking Philippine officials, ac- 
cording to press reports, did not quite en- 
dorse the idea of conducting a sweeping 
check-up of all alien residents. 


Philippine Foreign Secretary Felixberto 
M. Serrano said on August 27, 1958, that the 
Philippine government should treat every 
alien in a friendly manner. He did. not think 
it necessary to investigate every’ overseas 


Chinese in his country. If an. investigation) 


was necessary, he opined, it should be limit- 
ed to those suspicious cases only. 
The municipal government of Manila 


Octyber 1958. 


generally shared Foreign Secretary Sefrano’s 
views. Two days after Secretary Serrano 
spoke, Mayor Arsenio H. Lacsen openly ex- 
pressed his objection to a sweeping re-check. 


The check-up of all aliens in the Philip- 
pines was recently moved by the foreign af: 
fairs committee of the Philippine Senate. 
Overseas Chinese in the Philippines are par- 
ticularly worried for several reasons: 


First, under a sweeping re-check, many 
overseas Chinese could be confronted with 
harassing, visits by security men. Moreover, 
this re-check will furnish am opportunity for 


gangsters to. blackmail law-abiding overseas ~ 


Chinese. 


MALAYA 


Cleft Mended 
The farsightedness and statesmanship of 
Malaya’s Prime Minister Tungku Abdul Rah- 
man kept his Alliance Party from splitting 
up and brought quarrelling Malays and Chi- 
nese to terms. 


Prime Minister Tanghw, Abdul Rahman’s 


Alliance, Party isa merger. of three. political, 


organizations—the native United Malay Na, 
tional Organization, the influential Malay 
Chinese Association, and the minority ‘Na- 
tional Indian Congress. This alliance’ has 
beaten all other minor ‘and sent Rah? 
man into power. 


But recently the alliance showed sigas of 
a possible cleft—over the seats in the party's. 


executive committee. Formerly, the. Malays 
and the Chinese each took five seats, giving 
three seats,to the Indians.:Disputes began to 
come inta the open when the Malays ‘Wwant- 
ed six seats. The Chinese, standing on. the 
principle of equality, also insisted on having 
six seats. 

Through_the good offices of Prime Minis- 
ter Rahman, both parties finally gave in aad 
agreed to stick to the old 5-5-3 distribution. 
Prime Minister Rahman himself still keeps 
the presidency of the Alliance Party although 
he is one ‘Of thé “five ‘Malayan members 
of the executive Udthinittee! This compromise 


- Jwas accéptablle to all the three components 


of the alliance. 
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SINGAPORE 


Return of Lost Sons 


Shortly after Chief Minister Lim Yew 
Hock opened the door, over 500 Chinese stu- 
dents, who sneaked away a few years ago to 
the Communist-controlled mainland, have 
been granted permission by Singapore’s gov- 
ernment for re-entry to the British colony. 


This was the figure up to mid-August. 
More parents were understood to be apply- 
ing for their children to return from main- 
land China. Minister Lim, in his August 22 
reception of a group of Chinese parents, as- 
sured them that their sons and daughters 
will be granted re-entry permits if they can 
show certificates of their Singapore birth. 


The Singapore authorities recently relax- 
ed the ban on the re-entry of these wayward 
youngsters after many of them had come to 
regret their stealthy departure for the Red- 
controlled mainland. Most of the youngsters, 
who had gone there with enthusiasm, now 
realized their mistake after seeing the true 
conditions under the Peiping puppet regime. 


However, not every one of these repent- 
ant Singapore Chinese youngsters will come 
back for reunion with his parents even after 
he gets Singapore’s permission. ; 


One middle-aged mother complained to 
Minister Lim that she had already obtained 
a Singapore government permit for her son, 
but the Chinese Communists would not let 
the boy go. “Please help me get my son 
back,” she pleaded to Minister Lim. 


But the Singapore government is appar- 
ently helpless, albeit it may be willing to 
help. 


Birth does not bring it along; death does not take it away— 


money.—Chinese Proverb 
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CAMBODIA 
Under Red Grips 


Cambodia’s 260,000 overseas Chinese now 
face the dreadful clutch of Communist con- 
trol as Peiping has gone all out to seize their 
perennial “clan” organizations. This is the 
first indication that overseas Chinese in the 
Buddhist kingdom may become victims of 
Communist oppression after Cambodia recog- 
nized the Peiping regime. 

The “clan” organizations, of century-old 
standing among the overseas Chinese, were 
recently disbanded by Cambodia, apparently 
to purge pro-Nationalist elements. Uncon- 
firmed reports said Cambodia took the step 
under the influence of Peiping. 

Now Chinese Communists in Cambodia 
are preparing to ask Pnom Penh to reac-" 
tivate these “clan” organizations. Communist 
members attempt to take away all the re- 
sponsible posts of these “clan” organizations 
to tighten up their control over the overseas 
Chinese. 


THAILAND 


No Discrimination 


Thai officials have come out with an offi- § wa 
cial denial to dispel rumors about a sweep- § ing 
ing nationalization move against the over- § nis 
seas Chinese. 

The Thai government said it has no plan § my 
to revise laws concerning alien ‘residents. § ho, 
This apparently contradicted earlier Bang+ § Ry: 
kok reports alleging that a new law had been § 9) 
drawn up, under which foreign residents reg 
could be deported if convicted of any one of § oo, 
a wide range of charges. 

The Thai government further said reports 
that citizens of Chinese origin would be de- § 8°" 
nied election rights and exempted from mili- far 
tary conscription were completely untrue. 
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THE MAIN LAND 


The People’s Commune 


he word “communism” is derived from 
the word “commune”. In history there 


ffi- § was the Paris Commune although it had noth- 
ep- — ing to do with the ideology of the commu- 
er- § nism of today. 


Over on the mainland of China, the Com- 
munists have started something which they 
hope would make them even ahead of the 
Russian Communists. While there are only 
collective farms in Soviet Russia, the Peiping 
regime: ordered the establishment of “people’s 
communes” throughout the mainland. 
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A people’s commune is not a mere mer- 


rt 
io ger of about 100 cooperative farms. It goes 
far beyond the merger. 


Under the people’s commune, private 
ownership, still partly permitted in coopera- 
tive farms, is wiped out. A commune is a 
military, political and economic unit within 
which the people have no land of their own, 
no houses of their own, no productive means 
of their own, no money: of their own’ and 
finally no private life of their own. 


October 


According to the announced organic laws 
for the Weihsing commune, the pioneer proj- 
ect in Honan, a commune is having about 
10,000 households of about 43,000 people. All 
the people should turn in their land, produc- 
tion means, live stock and shares to the co- 
operative farms to the commune. They shall 
be armed and organized into the militia, 
“undergoing constant military training and 
shouldering the jobs assigned to them by 
the state” The food is rationed and the 
people eat in canteens. The children are 
put in schools and nurseries, releasing the 
womenfolks to manual labor: A «man 
worker may ask for a two-day leave each 
month and a female .worker is entitled to 
three days off. 


In other words, when a farmer joins dete 
commune, he is separated from his whole’ 
family. Only in the night they “sleep under 
the same roof. But he and his wife have to 
work in order to win the right to eatin the 
cauteen and be rationed with the other ne- 
cessities. He may. be paid some. money but 
money, interesting enough, cannot, buy things 


in a commune because the sales department - 


does not. sell what he wants and the trust 


department will take care of what he earns. 


To the Communists,'the people’s commune 
offers the following ‘advantages: 


1. It brings them’ much’ closer to “their 
coveted Communist state. 

2. It tightens communist control over 
the people. At present, the Reds need two 
sets of cadres, one set to run the cooperatives 
and farms and the other set to run the po- 
litical machines. In people’s commune, 
only one set is enough to take care of both. 
And communist control will be easier and 
tighter. 

3. A: commune puts. all ablebodied men 
under arms at the expense of the commune 
itself. This is:more convenient for aggression 
purposes. When war comes, Red China will 
have. tens of millions of soldiers. to fight. 


The Communists all the time want to 
put industry ahead of agriculture. The con- 
versative farmers ‘have not ‘been listening 
to them intently.” Now, éach comnjune is 
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pledged to develop industry by itself ‘and 
the farmers’ resistance will be gone since 
there is no individual voice any longer. 


The War Goes On 


All of a sudden, the people on the main- 


land found that they were again in a war.. 


The Chinese Communists started their 
murderous shelling of the Kinmens on Au- 
gust 23 but it was in early September. that 
the people were led to know the existence 
of hostilities. And the people were not told 
the truth. 

The Communist press first cried of Na- 
tionalist provocative actions and then non- 
challantly reported a “punitive” artillery at- 
tack on August 23. The volume of fire was 
never mentioned. Reports of Communist air 
victories were invented to make the people 
realize that Nationalist planes “had intruded” 
over the mainland. 


Later on, the Communist press told of 
American military buildups in the Taiwan 
Straits. On September 6, Chou En-lai issued 
a statement blaring the. United States for 
the hostilities and reiterating the Commu- 
nist “determination to liberate their own 
territory of Taiwan and the Penghu islands.” 
The belligerent statement ended with a note 
that Peiping would like to meet. with the 
United States. 


At the same time, the Chinese Commu- 
nists further expanded the territorial waters 
to 12 miles. This was ignored by all free 
countries. The Reds themselves did not see 
fit to harp on it. 

Came the Warsaw talks. The Communists 
just casually reported the meeting to the 
people. The meeting was made to sound like 
it was the continuation of the disrupted Ge- 
neva talks, not a new effort aimed at ‘settling 
anything. 

On September 8, Mao Tec-tung delivered 
another belligerent speech. He said: “The 
monopolistic American capitalistic group, if 
it-insists on pushing its policy of aggression 
and war, shall one day eventually be hang- 


ed by the people of the world.” 


To Double Steel Production 


The Chinese Communist Politburo had a 
conference at Peitaiho before Mao Tse-tung 
delivered his speech. Discussing the require- 
ments of war, the Politburo discovered that 
the rate of waste at Kinmen had sharply 
created a steel shortage throughout the main- 
land. The situation must be remedied. 

In 1957, the Communist mainland pro- 
duced 5,350,000 tons of steel. The Communists 
did not like the figure and early this year 
in February they decided steel production 
for 1953 should be 6,200,000 tons. 


Again they did not like the figure. .And 
in May, the Politburo ordered a further ex- 
pansion in steel production. The target was 
set at cight million to eight amd one half 
million tons. 


Then came the Communist decision for 


war. War means more consumption of steel. 
And the Politburo ordered another new pro- 
duction goal: 10,700,000 tons for 1953 which is 
exactly double the production figure of 1957. 


With only three months to go, the Com- 
munist foundaries throughout the mainland 
were going on ata frantic pace. Workers 
were ordered at gunpoint to work day and 
night. The Communists declared that all 
sizes of factories, even the non-economic ones, 
and all methods of production, even the 
crudest ones, should be used to up the 
production. 


Communist chances of success were very 
slim. Up to now, Only one steel mill claimed 
that it could produce its pened before the 
end of this year, 


Pointless Protests & Pinks 


In August and early September, the Gom- 
munists were also working. double time to 
organize protests and demonstrations against 
the firm hand of the Hongkong government 
in closing down one pro-Communist: middle 
school and deporting the schoolmaster of 
another school of being a 
nist. : 
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Day after day, the Communist press at- 
tacked the Hongkong government and day 
after day the Reds organized small demon- 
strations charging the Hongkong authorities 
with all imaginable “crimes.” 

But the anti-British tirades suddenly 
died off with the flareup of the Taiwan 
Straits hostilities. The protests seemed thus 
pointless. Possibly they served a point, to 
keep the world attention diverted from 
the Taiwan Straits for some moment. 


But the purge of Pan Fu-sheng, former 
first secretary of the Communist provincial 
committee for Honan, was a poignant one, 
The former Red chieftain of the province 
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was condemned for anti«party and anti-soci- 
alist remarks and actions and was thus ex- 
pelled together with his followers from ‘all 
their political and party posts.while they 
were put under house arrest “to cause them 
to continue explaining their anti-party utter- 
ances and actions and to expose, criticize and 
stamp out their ideological influence.” 


But Pan still has his influence and the 
Honan Communist group decided to “wage 
an acute ideological struggle among the rank 
and file of the party and all people of Honan 
at the fourth stage of the rectification cam- 


paign.” 
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Washington-Peiping Talks 


Wythe news of the American consent to 

resume talks with the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Warsaw was received with deep re- 
gret by all local papers which saw in it a 
classic Communist tactic to resort to political 
talks when they fail to achieve their objective 
on the military front. 


Declaring that the resumption of talks 
between the United States and the puppet 
Peiping regime was something which had not 
been unexpected, the Central Daily News in 
its editorial on September 8 called on the 
United States Government to beware of the 
political snare set for her by the Reds. “In 
our thirty years of anti-Communist struggle,” 
continued the paper, “we have had bitter 
experiences and learned many valuable lessons. 
Whenever we won’a military victory, it was 
usually offset by our political defeat. To 
speak more plainly, when the Communists 
cannot win their war in the battlefield, they 
try to win it on the political front. Their 
recent resumption of the talks with the United 
States is obviously motivated by the following 
two considerations: (1) The heroic resistance 
put up by our defenders has upset the Com- 
munists’ original plan. The Warsaw talks 
will afford the needed time to step up 
their combat strength for the next military 
_move. (2) It is designed to delay American 
action in the mutual defense of the offshore 
islands.” For these reasons, the paper added; 
“resumption of the talks by the Communists 
does not, therefore, mean peace. On the 
contrary, it is just another form of war, 
the real purpose of which is to relax our 
efforts in preparing for war so as to facilitate 
their next military move. Thus, we have to 
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close”ranks and be prepared for a bitter fight 
against our enemy until the final victory is 


‘ won...Lenin once said: ‘War is only a part 


while politics is the whole. The phenomenon 
on the surface is not the substance of the 
matter. At the time when war seems to be 
completely military in nature, it is in 
actuality most political.” Now the Commu- 
nists are fighting us with both military and 
political weapons. We have to use every 
means at our disposal to defeat them on the 
political front too.” 


“At the time when the invasion of the 
offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu by 
the Communists has bogged down in the mire, 
the resumption of Washington-Peiping talks 


_gives them the much-needed breathing spell.” 


Thus declared the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially 
on the same day. As the United States 
knows only too well, continued the paper, “no 
talks with the Communists will produce any 
result. But the damage it will do to the 
international society is incalculable. For one 
thing, it will give great encouragement to 
neutralism. With defeat staring them in the 
face, the Communists are now given a chance 
to make their preposterous demands at the 
conference table. Can there be anything 
more fallacious than this? American consent 
to resume the talks with the Reds leaves the 
initiative in their hands. They’can fight or 
talk at any time. they like, thus placing 
themselves in an unconquerable position. 
With this insurance in their favor, what will 
they not attempt in future?” “While we have 
never doubted Ame:‘can assurance not to 
prejudice our rights » ud interests,” the paper 
further pointed out, “»'e cannot tolerate that 


she will take up the problem of Kinmen and 


Matsu in her talks with the Reds. As the 
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American Secretary of State has clearly 
stated, the offshore islands of Kinmen and 
Matsu have continuously been under the 
authority of the Republic‘of China. There- 
fore, they should not constitute any problem 
at all. They become a problem just because 
the Communists have tried to seize them by 
force. If any area of the world which has 
become a target of Communist aggression 
instantly forms a topic of negotiation, can 
there be any justice and peace in this world? 
This is the reason why we hold that if the 
United States can stand firm on her own 
principle, she should not consent to negotiate 
with the Communists on any place which 
has been challenged by the Communist 
aggression. In fact, nobody believes that the 
present talks in Warsaw will solve the crisis 
in the Taiwan Straits or the whole Far 


East. So, why should we pay any attention to 
it?” 


Concerning the eight-point statement 
made by Secretary of State Dulles, the Chen 
Hsin Daily News indicated on the same day 
that “at a casual glance, it is a strong-worded 
statement. But reading it closely, we can 
easily discern two obvious loopholes: First, it 
lists the offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu 
within the scope of mutual defense only to 
a limited degree. This is indeed a negative 
policy, the aim of which is just to keep the 
situation in the Taiwan Straits in a state of 
status quo. Second, the last point of the 
statement hints at the resumption of talks 
with the Communists. Thus, we cannot but 


feel that an undercurrent of appeasement. 


still underscores American policy.” In view 
of this fact, the paper went on to say, “we 
wish to solemnly declare the following 
points: first, we hope the United States will 
stand firm on her principle not to make any 
concession to the Communists and not to 
prejudice the interests of the Republic of 
China. More particularly, she has to set a 
time limit for the talks, beyond which the 
talks should be called off right away. Second, 
the United States should particularly stress 
the first point of the Dulles’ eight-point 
statement, i.c., Taiwan and the offshore islands 
of Kinmen and Matsu have never been in 
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the hands of the Communists and since the 
end of World War If they have been con- 
tinuously under the rule of the Republic of 
China. Even if the Communists were willing 
to renounce the use of force they have no 
right to lay claim to these islands. Third, the 
United States should take more positive 
steps to help the Chinese Government to 
deal telling blows to the Communists who 
are bent on invading the Kinmen complex 
and seeking trouble in the Taiwan Straits. 
Under the present circumstances, she should 
at least do the following two things: (1) to 
extend her logistic support to the Chinese 
armed forces in the way of supply convoy; 
and (2) to help the Chinese armed forces to 
destroy the Communist artillery emplacements 
and airfields. It is our deep conviction that 
only by taking these two preliminary actions 
of self-defense can the situation in the Taiwan 
Straits be stabilized. At any rate, we wish to 
call the attention of the United States 
to the fact that in the Communist dictionary, 
the meaning of the word ‘aggression’ is both 
political and military. It may take the form 
of either direct or indirect aggression. To 
them the so-called ‘talks’ is just.a means to 
attain a political end. It is also a means 
to pave the way for indirect. aggression.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the Ta 
Hua Evening News stated editorially on the 
same day, “What the future holds it is still 
too early to predict. But none believes that 
the Washington-Peiping talks will get any- 
where—not even the participants themselves.” 
In all her statements, continued the paper, 
“the United States intentionally left some 
loopholes. On the one hand, she declared that 
she would never prejudice the interests of 
the Republic of China, while on the other, 
she said that the Communists must renounce 
the use of force which, however, does not 
necessarily mean abandonment of their claims. 
It may well be asked: what claims can’ the 
Communists make which will not prejudice 
our interests? In view of this fact, these 
American statements are tantamount to 
saying to the Reds: make whatever demands 
you may, but the United States will never 
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accede to them. Then what. result can be 
expected from the talks? People may say 
that, though nothing good will result from 
the talks, they will at least do no harm. To 
this view we cannot agree. So far as the 
United States is concerned, resumption of the 
talks at least has the benefit of ceasefire. But 
this is not the aim of the Communists 
who are intent on expansionism. If this 
end cannot be achieved by talks, they 
would never take the trouble to resume 
them. Well as they know that bilateral talks 
will never arrive at any agreement, they hope 
that these talks may lead to a kind of in- 
ternational conference in which they may 
further exploit their devious tactics. What 
the United States expects from the talks is 
to return the situation to the status before 
the. outbreak of hostilities. Whether such an 
end can be achieved is highly doubtful. If 
their demands cannot be met, the Communists 
will never agree to renounce the use of force. 
Hostilities in the Taiwan Straits may bring a 
temporary respite, but they can be resumed 
any moment. The principle to which the 
American Government adheres is to settle 
all disputes by negotiation, not by force of 
arms. There is nothing-wrong about it. In 
fact, it is in full conformity with the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter. But in carry- 
ing out this principle, it is only proper that 
the aggressor should be punished first. But 
the situation now is that the United States 
enters into talks with the Communists on the 
problem of the offshore islands, because these 
places have been the targets of the Commu- 
nist invasion. Such being the case, to talk 
with the aggressor is tantamount to giving it 
encouragement. Can it therefore be called a 
‘principle?’ For this reason, we cannot see 
eye to eye with the United States on her 
wisdom in carrying on the talks with the 
Communists.” 3 


Commenting on the same subject; the 
China Post in its editorial on September 9 
said: “There are two explanations for this 
change in the Communists. One is that the 
Communists, when confronted with: superior 
force, are backing down. This is the explana- 
tion we like to accept because it. happens to 
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fall in line with our reasoning—deterring 
aggression by a show of force. The other 
explanation is not at all pleasing to con- 
template, but its possibility cannot be ruled 
out. It is possible that the present lull in 
the bombardment together with Chou En-lai’s 
profession of willingness to resume the talks 
isa ruse to stall for time—time required for 
the equipment and weapons promised by 
Russia to arrive and time for the troops to 
be trained to use them. The Chinese Com- 
munists have a habit of repeating their 
tactics. again and again. In their rebellion 
against the Chinese government, they used 
talks to gain time to train their troops to use 
the Japanese weapons handed to them by the 
Russians in Manchuria...There is just the 
possibility that the Communists may try this 
trick once again. For the present, the Amer- 
icans have got an unbeatable hand in this 
part of the world. But when the Chinese 
Comraunists have succeeded in bringing up 
new weapons from Russia, the outlook might 
be entirely different. Whatever we may do, 
it is important to guard against the wishful 
thinking that this may end the Communist 
attack on Kinmen. In a message with a 
Washington dateline, the UPI correspondent 
quoted one American official as saying: 
‘Talking is better than shooting. The sad 
truth is that talking with the Communists is 
no substitute for shooting. What is more, 
miscalculation of the Communist intentions 
is usually attended with disastrous con- 
sequences. The Americans have a good hand 
now; let them make it better. Let them beef 
up the Free Chinese forces as much as they 
can so that when the Chinese Communists 
are ready for shooting they will not catch us 


napping.” 
Saying that the undertone of the policy 
declaration made by Secretary of State Dulles 


lacked “firmness and consistency, especially | 


in its failure to denounce the enemy’s ‘claims’ 
and political maneuverings,” the China News 
im two successive articles on September 8 
and 16 made the following observations: “The 
free Chinese have steadily voiced strong 
objections to the so-called ambassadorial 
talks between the United States and the 
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Peiping regime. For such talks will meces- 
sarily increase the prestige of the Chinese 


-Communists. A second reason for the free 
Chinese objection has been and still is based 
‘on the belief that such talks are bound to touch 
on the rights and interests of the» Republic 
of China.” Speculating on the contents of the 
talks, the paper continued: “It is possible, 
however, that the first item of the Beam- 
‘Wang agenda would be some sort of cease-fire 
in the Taiwan Straits. Since the Communists 


‘started shelling Quemoy on August 23, a new 


dangerous situation has come into existence 
in the Taiwan Straits. Both President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles have 
said that if the Chinese Communists would 
agree to a cease-fire, they would work for the 
same end on their part. By this they obvi- 
ously meant to ask the free Chinese to do 
likewise. From the standpoint of the free 
Chinese, this is regrettable, for it ignores any 
distinction between the aggressor and the 
victim. It must be stressed that it was the 
Chinese Communists who started the shooting 
war in the Taiwan Siraits and not the. free 
Chinese. There would have been no need for 
any ‘cease-fire’ if the Communists had not 
started the ‘fire. Furthermore President Eis- 
enhower did say things in his television-radio 
speech last Thursday which have aroused 
free Chinese misgivings.. While on the one 
hand he assured us that the United States 
would not be a party to.any arrangement 
which might prejudice the rights of an ally, 
meaning the Republe of China in the present 
case, he also said that ‘there are measures 
that can be taken to assure that these offshore 
islands (meaning Quemoy and Matsu)» will 
not be a thorn in the side of peace.” During 
the Yalta conference, Roosevelt, anxious to 
have Soviet Russia declare war against Japan 
at an early date, readily gave Stalin China’s 
rights in Manchuria. As these rights were 
those of an ally, Roosevelt promised Stalin 
that he would see to it that the Chinese 
Government be asked to agree. People in 
Free China hope that this bit of history 
which has unfailingly. awakened unpleasant 
memories will not be repeated.” 
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Relaxation: of Embargo 


Regarding the lifting of,the ban om most 
strategic goods for trade with the Communist 
countries by the NATO countries, Canada 
and Japan as folly of the, highest. order, 
“particularly at a time when. the economic 
crisis of .the Communist bloc of nations is 
deepening and is soon turning into a serious 
“political crisis,” the Central . Daily. News 
editorialized on August 18 that in so doing, 
“they have not only dismayed those free 
nations which have been fighting. against 
the aggression of the Soviets but. will 
inevitably in the long run, bring disaster 
upon themselves.” The freeing of) most 
strategic goods, continued the paper, “is-a 
godsend to the Chinese Communists) who 
have been suffering from a serious economic 
crisis. The Western nations may think that 
to build-up the strength of the puppet regime 
would not affect their own interests. They 
obviously forget that the Chinese and Russian 
Communists belong to the same family. To 
add to the strength of the one is to add to 
the strength of the other. Whatever. the 
Chinese Communists can get from the free 
world can be saved by the Soviet imperialists 
for their. aggression against their western 
neighbors. As it is, the Western nations have 
more troubles than they can handle. If.they 
build up the strength of the puppet regime, 


_ what would they do then? The mistake has 


been done. Let us hope that something can 
be done to save the situation.” 


Terming the relaxation of trade embargo 
a disgraceful demonstration of the avarice 


of the free countries to the total disregard of 


consequences, the China Post in its editorial 


‘on August’ 20 stated: “So long as the world 


is divided into two camps the free people 
must guard against the eventuality when 
their own country would be attacked by the 
Soviet coalition. To sell machines and in- 
dustrial equipment to it means the streng- 
thening of its economy, which in turn would 
mean hastening the day of reckoning. It is 
true that some countries may not have to be 
attacked by the Soviet imperialists or their 
satellites for the simple reason that they 
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could be cowed into submission when the big 
countries on their side succumbed to Russian 
aggression; there is no question that if the 
Soviets have their way, all the world will be 
communized and all the peoples would have 
become Russian subjects. They, therefore, 
owe it to themselves that they should do 
their best to keep the Soviets from becom- 
ing too strong to menace the world.” “It is 
argued,” continued the paper, “that the free 
nations are now suffering from over-produc- 
tion. They need- the Communists’ market. 
They need to sell to the Communists to keep 
their industrial machinery running. This is 
a complicated problem. Each country should 
be able to find its own solution without 
asking the Communists to help it. To ask 
the Communists to help solve one’s economic 
difficulties is like relying on the guidance 
of a highway robber in a darkened street. 
The end result can well be imagined.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
News said editorially on August 19: “To those 
who view the free nations’ struggle against 
the Communist bloc as a comprehensive war, 
economic as well as political, ideological as 
well as military, the tendency of trade-hungry 
nations to expand their trade with the Com- 
munist nations despite the harm it will 
perforce do the common cause, shows the 
weakening of an earlier resolve to deprive 
the Chinese Communists and others of the 
means further to develop their military 
prowess. This, it is feared, will have con- 
sequences of a far-reaching nature. It is un- 
believable. that one’s memory can be so short 
as to have forgotten all pertinent experiences 
between. the two wars. For years before 1939, 
Britain sold precision machines, shipbuilding 
equipment, and precision instruments to 


Hitler-controlled Germany. Similarly, for 
years before 1941, the United States sold oil 
and scrap iron to militarists-controlled Japan. 
Business firms in both countries made profits, 
but a large number of Britains and Americans 
had to pay with their lives before Dunkirk 
and after Pearl Harbor. Today, all NATO 
nations except the United States want more 
trade with the three Communist regimes in 
Asia, principally the one in Peiping, on the 
myopic supposition that this would bring 
them material benefits. In Britain, one school 
of thought has even professed to see political 
advantages in trade relaxation in that it might 
make Mao Tse-tung less dependent on Soviet 
Russia and more friendly toward the Western 
nations. In view of the very nature of the 
Peiping-Moscow axis, nothing could be more 
absurd and dangerous than this notion. 
On the Chinese mainland today, the 
Communists are building a broad industrial 
base for their war machine. Though this 
machine is standing still for the time being, 
it will resume rolling in the direction of 
Southeast Asia once it gathers new strength 
from the implementation of their Second 
Five-Year Plan. The Chinese Communists, 
remembering how short-sighted trade policies 
on the part of the United States and some 
European uations helped build up Soviet 
Russia in the twenties and thirties hope that 
the Western nations, through a similar 
stupidity and prompted by some economic 
motives, will help them to build up heavy 
industries on the mainland. In the yester 
years, the Western nations built up a monster 
in Soviet Russia. Unless they watch out, 
they will build up a second: monster on the 
Chinese mainland.” 
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China’s New Envoy 


D: George K.C. Yeh, former foreign min- 
ister of the Republic of China, was named 
China’s new ambassador to the United States 
on August 21, succeeding Dr. Hollington K. 
Tong who resigned. 


Lauding the new apponintment, the Oak- 
land Tribune stated on August 22: 


“The affairs of the United States in the 
whole of the Far East are so closely tied to 
our relations with the government of the 
Free Chinese on Formosa, it is only natural 
that major changes in the diplomatic assign- 
ments of the Taipei government are worthy 
of more than ordinary attention. 


“The retirement of Dr. Hollington K. 
Tong as ambassador to the United States 
and the appointment of Dr. George Yeh as 
his successor is the latest development in the 
relationship between the two countries. There 
is no special significance in the change. It 
stems simply from the fact that Dr. Tong, 
at 71, has earned the right to retire from the 
service of his government, and Dr. Yeh who 
served many difficult years as foreign minister, 
is the most logical replacement in the Wash- 
ington post. 

“Despite the fact that the United States 
and the government of Chiang Kai-shek are 
as closely aligned as any two nations in the 
world in many fields, particularly that of 
fighting communism, many delicate problems 
arises. They stem chiefly because of the close 
relationship. 

“Dr Tong, like his predecessor, Wellington 
Koo, has placed much emphasis on represent- 
ing his people to the American people as 
being as important as representing his gov- 
ernment in official matters at Washington. 
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He has been an able representative in the 
field. 


“Dr. Yeh has won international fame as 
a statesman. Hiscourage and logic in debate, 
his knowledge of America, Europe and Latin 
America and his experience qualify him. for 
his new assignment.” 

The N.Y. Times commented on August 24: 


“Free China has announced the appoint- 
ment of a new Ambassador to the United 
States. He is George Yeh, no stranger to 
this country, who received his first degree at 
Amherst and has been back on many occasions 
on diplomatic missions. At home he has 
served as Foreign Minister for almost a de- 
cade. He will return, now, when a new 
threat is facing Taiwan. 


“The United States has reason to welcome 
the caliber of the men whom the free Chinese 
have sent here to represent them. The out- 
going Ambassador, Dr. Hollington Tong, is 
esteemed by thousands of Americans. He was 
the best friend of the American correspond- 
ents in China during the war. His incum- 
bency as an Ambassador has been impressive 
and he well deserves the rest that is plarined 
for him, althougb. it is doubtful that his Gov- 
ernment can afford to let his great talents 
remain idle. We have had persons such “as 
the pre-eminent Dr.. Hu Shih, Dr. Wellington 
Koo, Dr.. Alfred, Sze,.and Wei ‘Tao-ming. in 
this country as representatives of the Chinese 
people. They have. all. served..our common 
cause well. 


“Mr. Yeh is forthright; vigorous, outspoken 
and courageous. The Chinese call him ‘very 
American? The Americans who know him 
appreciate his robust sense of humor...He 
should certainly be ‘at-home’ in this.country, 
and Americans will be glad.to make him feel 
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that he is.” 
Hailing the new appointment as “a happy 


choice”, the Sripps-Howard Newspapers said. 


on August 25: 


“Former Foreign Minister Georg K.C. Yeh 
has been named as China’s new ambassador 
to the United States. 


“It is a happy choice. Mr. Yeh is an 
able diplomat with a strong streak of realism 
in his public utterances and private judg- 
ments. For the past nine years as foreign 
minister, he has fought successfully to keep 
Nationalist China’s high seat in the United 
Nations against mounting pressures and 
campaigns to put the Communist state in his 
country’s place. 


“American and British-educated (Amherst 
and Cambridge), and a frequent visitor to 
this country, he has many friends here and 
stands to gain more. He is fitting successor 
to the amiable and efficient veteran Ambas- 
sador Hollington Tong and a long line of 
distinguished envoys to the United States. 
‘We welcome George Yeh to his new post.” 


Red Bombardment of Kimen 


Following the current Chinese Commu- 
nist indiscriminate bombardment of Kinmen 
and Matsu, US. Secretary of States John 
Foster Dulles warned the Peiping regime on 
August 23 that any attempt to conquer the 
offshore islands “contitute a threat to the 
peace of the area”, President Eisenhower 
stated at a news conference on August 27 
that the. offshore islands of Kinmen and 
Matsu had.become more important to the 
defense cf Taiwan. 


Assuming that it is too soon to tell 
what the ultimate objective of the Chinese 
Communists in their greatly stepped-up as- 
sault on Quemoy is, the N.Y. Times lauds 
Secretary Dulles’ warning as logical. The 
Times said on, August 25: 


“Secretary Dulles has been prompt and 
forthright in issuing what, in effect, a stern 
warning to Peiping....In the light of our 
commitments to Taiwan, this statement of 
American conern is logical. 
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“In any event, one thing is certain. This 
assault is a typical Communist maneuver 
designed to keep the world in turmoil. No 
sooner has there been the slightest easement 
in the Middle East than the explosion comes 
on the China coast. 


“This ‘reveals, once more, the massive 
hypocrisy of the Red Chinese—and other 
Communist—prattle about wishing to ‘ease 
tensions. This assault is obviously meant to 
increase tension not only in the area but 
elsewhere in the free world. It is meant to 
frighten and confuse. It must be met with 
promptness and resolution, and Secretary 
Dulles has done just that.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer said on the same 
day: 

“Only the high commands of the Com- 
niunist regimes in Russia and China know at 
this time whether the sudden and violent 
attacks by Chinese Reds on the offshore — 
Qumoy Islands were inspired in Peiping or 
Moscow. 


“But the evid ent fact to the world is that 
these attacks are in line with Communist 
performances of the past, and serve to stir 
up fears of war in one part of the world 
just as tensions have begun to simmer 
down in another. 


“It is evident,too, that the danger does 
not end with the offshore islands which. bar 
the path from Red China to the _Chinese 
Nationalist stronghold of Formosa. There is 
the threat, underlined by Secretary of State 
Dulles’ warning, that assaults on Quemoy 
would endanger peace in the entire area. 


“The unprecedented heavy artillery and 
air attacks on Quemoy furnish scant support 
to, observers in the free world who have been 
guessing that there is a serious split between 
Red China and Soviet Russia ever since 
Nikita. Khrushchev had a conference. with 
Chinese Communist boss Mao Tse-tung at 
Peiping.” ; 

The N. Y. Daily.Mirror called the Com- 
munists as “masters of the pugilistic. tactic” 
of keeping the free world off balance. “Thus,” 
the . Mirror observed, “while ‘the. tension is 
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eased in the Middle East, with apparent 
Communist consent, the building up: of an- 
other crisis begins in the Far East, by Com- 
munist design. 


“It is not an accident that Red Chinese 
batteries on the mainland have opened up on 
the offshore Quemoy islands, held by the 
Chinese Nationalists, and subjected them to 
a bombardment so intense that it could herald 
an invasion attempt. 


“Certainly this move was planned and 
timed when Khrushchev visited Mao Tse- 
tung at the height of the Middle East flareup; 
and just as certainly they agreed on a go- 
slow’ policy in that part of the world, 
coupled with a get-tough ero in the Far 
East. 


_ “We can be warned again that peace does 
not serve the ambitions of the Communist 
conspiracy because these ambitions are aimed 
at the total subjugation of the globe; and 
that they will be pursued in a succession of 
‘little wars’ and threats of wars, one crisis 
following another.” 


The Scripps-Howard Newspapers believed 
that the current. Chinese \ Communist shell- 
ings on Kinmen and Matsu resulted from the 
ambiguous U.S. stand towards these offshore 
islands. “The vagueness of the Americz.a 
commitment to keep Quemoy-Matsu out of 
Red hands”, said the Newspapers, “has been 
until now almost an invitation to aggression. 
Hence the importance of the correspondence 
between Chairman Thomas E. Morgan of the 


House Fortign Affairs Comittee and Secretary 


of State John Foster Dulles. 


“But he (Mao Tse-tung). may continue 
the bombardment of the islands, and refrain 
from the invasion which would precipitate 
war with the United States.’ Invasion would 
make more Asian and United Nations enemies 
for him than friends. But continuation of 
the present threat could frighten the United 
Nations into an appeasement policy. With 
an eye to Nasser’s success, this may be Mao’s 


strategy. 


“A seat and. pare 
ticipation in big power summit meetiong are 
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far more important to Mao than control of 
Quemoy-Matsu.” 

On the unsteady US. . policy toward ‘thie 
offshore islands, the Detroit News complained 
on August 26: 

“When the United States four years ago 
prodded-the Nationalists into surrendering 
the Tachen Islands, Dr: George Yeh thought 
he had a firm promise from Mr, Dullesthan 
in return the United States would help de- 
fend the Quemoys and Matsu Island. 

“But in the following spring there was a 
fresh war scare around the Formosa Straits, 
and Adm. William K. Radford flew to 
Formosa specifically to tell Chiang Kai-shek 
that if Quemoy was invaded the US. could 
not be considered committed.” — 


Analyzing the Chinese Communist de- 
signs behind the military maneuvers, the MLY. 
Daily News remarked: 


“It’s a tickliei situation—and many an 
expert on the F.; East thinks the Commu- 
nists Micked v the Mideast excitement as 4 
diversion * take © ‘estern minds off the 
Reds’ ar’ ition to ab ‘orb Southeast Asia and 
In@  _.csia. 

“Some of these ex, rts say further that 
our State Department: Asiatic desk is still 
infested witb a lot of \ tdovers from Dean 
Acheson’s time, who ‘everything they 
can to ease Southeast Asia and Indonesia 
permanently into Communist hands. 


“So we think the best thing Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles could do, as soon as 
he finishes that well-earned vacation, would 
be to have a long, hard look at his Asiatic 
desk and some of the characters who run it.” 

The Tampa Times observed on the same 
day: 


“The best guess available at the moment 
is that the new aggressive nature: of Chinese’ 
Reds toward the Nationalist-held: islands in 
the Formosa Strait is designed: to ‘achieve 
diplomatic rather than: military: goals. 


“From a practical’ standpoint, however, 
common sense dictates that the’ ‘Administ?a- 
tion present..a. stern. countenance to, the» Chi- 
nese Communists. - Any. hint of , weakness .or. 
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lack of determingtion to halt Red expansion- 
ist ambitions would have a deleterious effect 
on the morale of our other Far Eastern 
allies. 

“The lessons of Korea suggest that we 
will not make another mistake of ignoring 
military realities and provide the enemy with 
a ‘home-free’ base from which to operate.” 

“The militancy being displayed by the 
Chinese communists with respect to the 
offshore islands held by the Nationalists,” 
said the Oakland Tribune, “has caused con- 
siderable concern in this country, and rightly 
so. The intentions of the reds toward direct 
aggression against Pacific outposts held by 
our allies is of greatest importance to our 
own national security. 


“Briefly, the farther we can hold the 
Chinese reds away from any area that is 
essential to our own strategic defenses, the 
better it is. It should be understood by all 
Americans first of all, that any United States 
program that eventually must be carried out 
in defense of Formosa, the Pescadores or any 
of the other islands in the hands of the Free 
Chinese is for the principal purpose of 
United States defense. 

“Efforts of friends of the Chinese reds in 
this country or any other part of the world 
to make it appear we are ready to risk A- 
merican lives for the sole purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the regime of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
should be discounted. Certainly we are in- 
terested in maintaining the Free Chinese in 
power as long as possible and wherever 
possible, for they are among the strongest 
allies we have in the Far East. But it is de- 
fense of our strategic positions in the Pacific 
that comes first. 

“The current thrusts of the Chinese reds, 
both by air and by sea can be considered, at 
this point, as having a dual purpose. They 
are probes to feel out the military capabili- 
ties of the Free Chinese on that front, and 
the intentions of the Unite States with 
respect to the entire area represented by the 
Formosan situation. 


“So now they have the answers to both 
the questions they raised for themselves. 


They have discovered that the Free Chinese 
are ready, willing and capable of putting up 
a defense even of tiny little Tan Island, 
nearly a score of miles away from Quemoy. 
They have discovered that the United States 
fully intends to live'up to the terms of our 
mutual assistance agreement with the Free 
Chinese.” 

Constantine Brown observed in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star: 

“Top policy makers in the State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon cannot venture a guess 
as to whether the Chinese Communists’ at- 
tacks on the Nationalist offshore islands are 
an attempt to shoot their way into the Uni- 
ted Nations or are a prelude to an invasion 


of Matsu and Quemoy, the bastions of For- 


mosan defenses where more than 65,000 
of the best Nationalist forces are stationed. 


“It is recognized even by those opposed 
to Secretary Dulles’ Far Eastern policies that 
the possibility of the Nationalists’ losing tbe 
offshore islands would place the United 
States in a serious predicament. Hence the 
administration’s dilemma, whether to regard 
the offshore outposts as essential to our own 
security in the Pacific or ‘let nature take its 
course.” 


“Our assistance programs coupled with 
an unbelievably good and honest administra- 
tion by the Nationalists, have made once 
poverty-ridden Formosa one of the most 
prosperous areas in the Far East. The entire 
progress and determination to resist all 
threats or tempting offers of the Communists 
were based on the conviction that if the 
chips were down America would be on 
the side of Nationalist China with all her 
might. 


“The effects of appeasement would be felt 
not only in our defense system in the Pacific 
but the whole of Southeast Asia where 
the determination to resist communism is 
dependent on our willingness to call a 


halt to all further Communist penetrations. 
It would mean, according to experts in Far 
Eastern affairs, that Viet Nam, Thailand, 
Burma and Malaya would fall to the Reds 
in rapid succession.” 
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The Chicago Daily News also believed that 
the purpose of the current Chinese Commu- 
nist bomardment is diplomatic. The paper 
said on August 27: 


“There is no doubt that the United 
States, with full public approval, would fight 
to keep the Reds out-of Formosa. It is an 
essential element in our protective perimeter 
in the Pacific. 


“Whatever Mao’s intention regarding the 
offshore islets may be, it was undoubtedly 
agreed upon with Khrushchev when the 
latter recently visited Peiping. 


“We should guess that the purpose of the 
current bombardment. is. diplomatic. Mao 
may be aiming to create another crisis in 
which demands for a summit conference will 
be renewed, this time with strong pressure 
or the inclusion of Red China’s chief at the 
conference table.” 


Lauding the movement of major American 
naval units toward the Far East as a signi- 
ficant warning, the N.Y. Herald Tribune re- 
marked on August 30: 


“This massing of sea power gives point 
to the State Department’s reiteration of Mr. 


Dulles’s-warning. And it may also provide 
the means for a positive answer to the 
question which Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
put to the American Bar Association on 
Thursday: ‘Has justice even been replete 
or vindicated when law compromised with 
the guilty?’ ” 

Conceding that nobody could definitely 
know whether the Soviet consent to the 
Chinese Communist threat on the offshore 
islands was wrung from the Soviet dictator 
or was given willingly, the Tribune went on 
the next day; 


“The Soviet Uniom.can check Mao. It 
supplies planes, guns and ammunition to the 
Chinese Reds, and the latter would be com- 
pletely unable to conduct any prolonged 
campaign without the good will of Moscow. 
Now is the time for Khrushchev to exert his 
authority—if he has it. The danger to the 
peace is great and growing; the initiative 
toward war has been seized. by the Chinese 
Communists.” 


“Unless they are. brought.to heel,” the 
Tribune concluded, “the responsibility for. 
what may ensue will rest with crushing 
weight upon Nikita Khrushchev.” 


Anyone who makes a fortune through stinginess and harshness 


ae 
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can never enjoy it long.—Chinese Proverb 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


FORGOTTEN KINGDOM 
By Peter Goullart 
John Murray, Publisher, London . 
218 pages 
Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


his is the story of the author’s nine 

“wonderfully happy years” among tribes 
people in the Chinese province of Yunnan. 
Mr. Goullart has now finished his manuscript 
entitled “Princes of the Black Bone”, about 
the Black Lolos who live in the no-man’s 
land between Tibet and China proper. He is 
reportedly working on a third book to be called 
“The Portals of Nirvana” about his earlier 
years in a Taoist monastery near West Lake 
where he studied the Taoist philosophy. 


After World War II, Peter Goullart fled 
with his mother from the Bolshevik take- 
over in Russia to Shanghai. In 1949 he fled 
from the Chinese Communists who were 
despoiling the area of the Nakhis in far 
western China which he regarded as Paradise. 


The author went to the tribes people to 
organize industrial cooperatives, an enterprise 
of the Nationalist government (of which this 
reviewer’s husband was executive director). 
Since then Peter Goullart has been considered 
an expert on cooperatives and has served 
under the UN International Labor Office 
in Pakistan, Sarawak, Thailand, Burma and 
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Singapore. 


But his work with the cooperatives among 
the tribes people of the China hinterland ig 
the least important part of his book. The 
life and customs of various tribes, their 
weddings and festivals, their music and art, 
their skill in wood-carving and building, his 
friendships with them—these are the things 
that make his book so informative and 
fascinating. 


Likiang means “Beautiful River”, and 
refers to the River of the Golden Sand or 
Upper Yangtze. Well-paved, free from dust and 
bad odors, with roses and cannas along the 
side of the streets, with streams running 
through the town, and majestic mountains 
beyond, it must have been a Shangri-la. The 
Nakhi people were superb craftsmen and 
made finer Tibetan boots and saddles than 
were produced in Tibet. Their copperware 
and brassware, and. their hand-chased brass 
padlocks were famous. Moreover the skill of 
the builders and carpenters, passed on from 
generation to generation, ensured fine houses 
for all (even the humble). Every house, 
wayside shrine or bridge, though conforming 
to a general style, was also an individual 
work of art. Doors and windows were beau- 
tifully carved, and the patio was adorned 
with exquisite stone figures. The beauti- 
fully carved and gilded tea-tables of the Dalai 
Lama’s palace, and his famous carved and 
painted stables, were executed by Minkia 
artists from Likiang. 


High above one of Likiang’s lamaseries 
(of the Red sect of Tibetan lamaism) was a 
curious shrine, which the author noted was 
always padlocked and sealed.. At last he 
learned that it was a hermitage where some 
35 young lamas were shut up for meditation 
and study for three years, three months, weeks, 
days, hours and minutes. He was later in- 
vited to join the great throng of relatives 
and friends who, on the eve of opening the 


hermitage, made their way up the mountain J 
‘with good food packed in baskets, to attend 


the ceremony. When the gates were unlocked, 
the place was revealed—not as a row of ba-¢ 
cells—but ‘as a great courtyard with age-old 
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trees and masses of flowers. Instead of ascetic 
and emaciated young men, the young lamas 
were bright-eyed and healthy-looking, happily 
chatting and laughing with family and 
friénds. There appeared to be a récognition 
that man is not only a spirit, but hat his 
physical nature too; and that it is by a 
harmony of the two that man attains perfec- 
tion. 


But one must pass over descriptions of 
the matriarchal tribes; of the wine-shops (as 
popular as tea-houses in China); of such 
festivals as the houpaochi (jumping through. 
the fire); of ruthless brigand tribes who would 
murder as quickly as they would rob; and of 
tribes of princes, barons (and regal baronesses) 


and dukes who were like the lords and ladies 
of times. 


There are two things in. the book of 
special significance. 


In the long experience and wide’ travels 
of the author (among tribes of China and 
s the Tibetan borderland, Turkistan and Siberia, 
fs Indochina and Thailand) he concludes that 
existing tribal people belong to one of two 
categories: the outgoing and the oncoming. 
The former have outlived their life-span on 
earth; they have exhausted their evolutionary 
urge and lost their vitality. They are not 
interested in improving théir lot, or in learn- 
ing about anything on the other side of their 
} mountains. They do not want the modern 
planes and motorcars: They just want to 
be left alone. They will die out or be obliter- 
fated by: intermarriage with, more virile races. 
In. this category Mr. Goullart puts the Miao,. 
White Lissu, Chungchia, Boa.and_ others. 


‘The latter category may appear Static at 
first glance. But they are usually tall, strong, 
sometimes handsome people. They are any- 
Bthing but cowardly, whether aggressive, 
ruthless, cunning or. clever. They ‘quickly 
§ adapt to a more advanced civilfzation;‘are not 
averse to education; are, ready to try modern 
f medicine, new methods of agriculture, new 
B varieties of seeds or domestic animals, These 
S vigorous tribes are coming into ‘their own; 
f there will ‘be a resurgence of these: virile 
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races with their artistic talents in music and 
dancing, their passionate approach ‘to life. 


Goullart names the Nakhi, the Tibetans, 


Minkia, Black Lolos and Black Lissu among 
these. 


What the author has to say of the music 
and dancing of the tribes people is -interest- 
ing indeed, but the second thing of special 
significance in his book is what he has to say 
about leisure. I quote: 


“The concept of Time in Likiang ‘was 
totally different from that in the West. In 
Europe, and especially in America, the 
greater part of Time is devoted to making 
money, not so much to sustain life in decent 
conditions as to accumulate more and more 
comforts and luxuries. The rést of Time, 
which remains unoccupied, is ‘killed’ in a 
manner which has now* become routine and 
rigid. Because of the .preeccupation with 
work and the ritual killing of Time, there 
has grown up a... concept of man who is so 
busy that he has no time at all....The 


normal’ man is now he who repeats that he . 


is extremely busy and has no time and he 
is treated with great respect. ...... 


“This strange attitude to Time in the West 
is due to the unreality.of the modern world 
man has created for himself. With his 
misdirected energy and his lack of under- 
standing he has made his world so complex 
and so filled with the trivia of existence that 
he has lost himself in it. like a Minotaurian 
labyrinth......Whenever the rush stops, Time 
proclaims the void, and (man tries to kill 
it) by highly organized sport, radio, movies, 
tourism, clubs and parties—by anything that 
can conceal the frightening face of Time.” 


But in Likiang, untouched by the com- 
plexities and hurry of modern life, Time had 
a different value. “It was a gentle friend 
and trustéd teacher. Instead of being too 
long, it was too short; the days passed like 


hours;‘a y¢ar was like a month; and my ‘ten — 


years there went by like: one”...,..People in 
the street interrupted their bargaining to 
admire! a clump of roses. ..Farmers paused in 
their fields to gaze at the everschanging 
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face of the. Snow Mountain..... A. factory 
closed for.a day for a picnic by a lake. Yet 
their work was done and done well. No 
Nakhi ever wanted to leave the valley if he 
could help it. If he went to Shanghai, Hong- 
kong or Calcutta, he wanted to hurry back. 
This is why Peter Goullart called it Paradise, 
until the Communists came to regiment these 
cheerful, freedom-loving, happy people. The 
story of their “take-over” was similar to that 
of other places, reducing all to the level of 
the poorest (who had been few in Likiang). 
The idyllic life was over. 


A Decade Of Rural Progress 
Published By 


The Joint Commission On Rural 
Reconstruction 
Taipei, 1958, 68 pages 
Reviewed by Senyune Chow 


This is a brief report but it tells in clear 
language and vivid pictures the successful 
experiment of a new pattern of methods and 
philosophy for rural reconstruction which 
has an important bearing on the progress of 
Free China. 


Primarily, it is the story of the Joint Com- 


mission on Rural  Reconstrution, a Sino- 
American organization set up ten years ago 
in Nanking to rebuild the agriculture of 
China. But the importance of the organiza- 
tion itself is reflected only in the brilliant 
rural reconstruction results brought about by 
the close cooperation of the hard-working 
farmers of the island and the Chinese gov- 
ernment agencies. It is neither the policy 
of JCRR to carry out projects itself. The 


keynote of JCRR credo is assistance or co- 


operation. Throughout the book the reader 
finds mumerous instances of how an aid 
agency like JCRR can play its role of ca- 
talyst and attain. the ultimate goal of pro- 
moting local self-help. 

The book was published by JCRR by way 
of observing its tenth anniversary on Oct- 
ober | of this year. But it is rather a candid 
appraisal of what it has done on Taiwan 
over these years. 


“ 


To fully apprehend the import of JCRR 
program it is necessary to look back over the 
span of ten years and review the challenges 
Taiwan’s agriculture has faced. One of the 
biggest roadblocks is shortage of arable land, 
Those not acquainted. with agricultural con- 
ditions on Taiwan might be surprised to 
learn that only 875,000 hectares (2,161,250 ac- 
res) constituting about 24 percent of the to- 
tal land area is under cultivation. From this 
land the hard-working farmers must produce 
enough to feed a population of nearly 10 
million and to support a large military force. 
The problem looms larger every year because 
of the annual addition of 350,000 babies to the 
population and the declining mortality rate 
due to rapid advances in‘health work. 


A great portion of JCRR activities have 
therefore been directed at making the limit- 
ed area of cultivated land produce more. 
Among the most encouraging comparative fig- 
ures contained in the book are jthose cons 
cerning the expansion of rice acreage and 
the increase of its perhectare production, It 
is enough to say here that despite the rapid 
population increase Taiwan has managed to 
export an annual average of 150,000 metric 
tons of rice.in recent years. 


Rice of course is but one of the examples. J 
Taiwan’s main farm crops also include sugaf 
cane, sweet potato, peanut, wheat, tobaccé § 
soybean and jute. Production increases of 
the farm products are attributed to a 
range of efforts JERR has carried out during 
the past ten years as a part of its program § 
Briefly, they concern the question of the useé 
and control of water, how and when to usé J 
chemical fertilizers and compost manure, wat § 
with crop pests and diseases, and the develop: § 
ment of a revolutionary cropping system J 
which enables the farmers to make best use § 
of his land. 


Related to these activities, we come§ 
across in the book such unfamiliar yet cue 
rious items varietal improvement and seed 
raultiplication of crops, use of organo- phow§ 
phorus pesticides, rotational irrigation, tidal] 
land development, and ground water inves§ 
tigation. What are these projects? In what] 
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manner are they related to. the progress of 
this island? And what would ‘have béen the 
result if they had not) been carried out? 

It is equally interesting for both the 
layman in agriculture and agriculturist to go 
through this brief factual report to find out 
how the hundreds of projects JORR has car- 
ried out on Taiwan form an aid approach 
which is unprecedented, dynamic, and effec- 
tive. The approach is traced to the basic 
tenets JCRR policy. They are: (1) a project 
is considered only when a“felt need” for as- 
sistance exists on the part of rural people, 
(2) there must be fair. distribution of accru- 
ed benefits, (3) some sponsoring agency must 
qualify for effective use. of, the assistance, 
(4) projects must be practical and adaptable 
to rapid and broad expansion, and (5) proj- 
ects must be frequently inspected by experts. 


The principle of fair distribution of ac- 
crued benefits, for instance, was the funda- 
mental reason for JCRR’s active participa- 
tion in the all-important land reform pro- 
gram. Increased food production would have 
only boosted the individual gains of a small 
number of big landlords if the land problem 
remained unsolved. 


“JCRR helped the Government design a 


three-stage program which it took five years* 


to effect. Only a third of Taiwan’s farmers 
owned all of their land and 23 percent part 
of their land in 1949. Today only 16 percent 


‘of the farm land is operated by tenants”. 


And these -tenants are not paying the 
high land rent, averaging 50 percent and go- 
ing as high as 70 percent of the main crop, 
as they were before the reform. For the first 
step of the land reform, that of cutting down 
the rent to a maximum of 37.5 percent of the 
main crop, began to benefit the tenants as 
early as 1949. 


To keep the interests of the farmers 
from being impaired by non-rural influences, 
JGRR helped in effecting reorganization of 
island’s farmers’ association to make them 
true organizations of bona fide farmers “con- 
trolled by and aimed at serving the farmers 
themselves”. 


Here and there throughout the book, the 
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reader finds inspiring instances of  JCRR’s 
systematic weaning of local farmers. from 
their reliance on help. One of the most fas- 
cinating stories concerns the building of is- 
landwide health stations. Time was when 
there were only 104 health stations on Taiwan 
with 46 percent of them existing in name 
only. JCRR’s conditions for assistance 
included the establishment of a health board 
composed of local lezders for raising: local 
funds, provision of adequate working space, 
and employment of 4 minimum full-time 
staff, including a doctor, a nurse, and a 
midwife. These conditions themselves in 
fact took care of the major need in 
strengthening a health station. What did 
JCRR give? JCRR provided unit packs 
of medical equipment, home-visiting bags, 
delivery bags and bicycles and a cash grant 
for per diem expenses of health workers mak- 
ing visits to schools and homes and for spe- 
cialists conducting surveys and supervising 
various health projects. 


Then JCRR sought to have 1486 new 
health stations built. Every one dollar spent 
by JCRR for this project was matched by 
33 dollars coming from the pockets of the 
local people. JCRR’s free allocations of med- 
ical supplies and small cash grants were 
withdrawn a couple of years later to test local 
ability of self-supporting. Local governments 
were also asked to provide other operating 
expenses of their health stations. 


The rural progress reported in the beok 
could have been made in mainland China 
if JCRR program were started five years 
earlier. JCRR reconstruction work on Kin- 
men is an excellent example to substantiate 
that point. The increases of the production 
of key food items including hogs, vege- 
tables, and fish on Kinmen islands as report- 
ed in the book could be called phenomenal 
and the rural prosperity and economic sta- 
bility attained as a result of the carrying out 
of an integrated agricultural program is un- 
doubtedly a most reliable shield against the 
spread of Communism. 

Since its headquarters came to Taiwan 
in August 1949, JCRR has carried out a to- 
tal of 2,742 work projects “representing an 
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integrated program for the improvement of 
the island’s agriculture”. A. glimpse of the 
contents would give the reader. some, idea 
of the scope of work. There are the plant 
industry, mechanized farming, water use and 
control, animal industry, fisheries, forestry, 
land use and soil conservation, reorganiza- 
tions of farmers’ associations, land reform, 
agricultural extension and information, ag- 
ricultural education, rural health and recon- 
struction on Kinmen Islands. 


How has the JCRR program paid off? 
That is a difficult question to answer. In 
terms of dollars and cents, the program has 
lived up. to the ultimate requirements of 
economy but there are such things as self- 
reliance which the people here have learn- 
ed that cannot be measured. 


US$+,000,000 of American aid funds and N'T'$1,- 
032,823,438 of Counterpart Fund for all its 
operations. But the annual return from, in- 
creased rice production alone is conserva- 
tively estimated to be greater than all project 


expenditures during the first four years of 


operations on the island. Yet JCRR’s assis- 
tance in increasing rice production repre- 
sents only a fraction of its total activities,” 


“A Decade of Rural Progress” is a suc- 
cess story—success in the sense that a new 
effective formula for rural reconstruction 
has proved to be effective and correct. Much 
in the field of agriculture has yet to be done 
on Taiwan. Probably it would be better to 
call the report “The First Decade of Rural 
Progress”. 
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Premier Chen Cheng’s Verbal Report 


To The Legislative Yuan 
on September 16, 1958 


[' is now exactly two months since I assumed 
the presidency of the Executive Yuan, 
During this period, many new developments 
have taken place both in China and in the 
world. The gravest is the Chinese Com- 
munists’ renewal of military action in the 
Taiwan Straits. I shall endeavor to give you 
briefly our views on the situation, and also 
on what we are doing to cope with it. - 


1, The Current Military Situation in the 
Kinmen-Matsu Area 


To. us, the Chinese Communists’ renewal 
of armed provocation and hostile: activities 
has not come as a surprise: This is because 


we have right along believed that the Chinese — 


Communists, in order to consolidate their 
rule by violence at hom= and to push their 
expansion into other regions in the Far East, 
need, first of all, to reduce’ our power to nil. 
Otherwise, their régime would be as shaky 
as a house on’ sand, always at the mercy of 
the elements, let alone their ambition to 
conquer ‘all of Asia. — 


As part of their preparation for an attack 
on Taiwan, the Chinese Communists during 
the last year or so have expanded their 
existing air bases and laid out new ones 
along the coast, constructed the Yingtan-Amoy 
railroad, and engaged in a large scale ship- 
Building program. Two months ago, they 
held a high-level military conference, lasting 
many days, to discuss plans of offensive 
operations. Finally, early in August, no 
sooner had Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung 
conferred in Peiping, than the Chinese Com- 
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munists began. military movements in pre- 
paration for action in the Taiwan Straits. 
There has been some speculation that during 
the Peiping meeting Mao might have induced 
a change in Khrushchev’s policy. Our judge- 
ment, however, is that. it was Khrushchev 
who, in the meeting, assigned Mao to the 
mission of opening another front in the Far 
East, to divert attention from. the . Soviet 


- Russian aggression by. proxy in the Middle 


East. 


Accordingly the Chinese Communists 
began an almost incessant heavy artillery 
bombardment of Kinmen on August 23. In 
the course of these more than 2) days of 
battle, we have exacted from the enemy an 
enormous price. So far, they have not dared 
to move a step forward and invade Kinmen 
or other offshore ‘islands. Our’ officérs ‘and 
men, on land, at séa or in the ‘ait have 
continually dealt the enemy effective, heavy 
blows with’ brilliant results. This proves that 
both in morale and ‘in mifitary capability we 
can successfully stand any test fist may 
come our way. 


Today, right here‘in the nation’s répre- 
sentative assembly, I wish to pay my respects 
to the officers and mén in our Armed Forces 
who have been battling ‘day and night to 
inflict the ‘heaviest possible losses on the 
en¢my: I also ‘wish ‘to’ pay my’ ‘supreme 
tribute to those of our officers and’ men who 
given their for the Country.’ Their 
sacrifices will be forever remembered by’a 
grateful. nation which will be so much more 
obligated to bring solace to their soul im 
heaven by achieving. victory paid 
for on earth. 


‘The ‘enemy: are now to‘ stop 
our supplies to the Kinmen' ¢omplex of islands 
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by means of barrage bombardments from 
coastal batteries. The joint Chinese and 
American naval convoy has not been quite 
successful in breaking the blockade but 
we are working out effective means toward 
that goal. 

I wish to make it clear that we have 
absolutely no intention of idly sitting by and 
letting the more than 100,000 civilians and 
military personnel on Kinmen and its adjac- 
ent islands be besieged without taking 
effective measures for their reinforcement 
and relief. I am firmly of the opinion that, 
should the enemy persist in sealing off 
Kinmen completely, it would mean extend- 
ing the war. For the time being, we are 
merely answering the enemy’s fire. We are 
patiently keeping on the defensive and trying 
to confine the enemy’s flame of aggression to 
the smallest area possible. 


If you ask me how the war situation in 
the Taiwan Straits develops, I shall only be 
able to reply that we have prepared for any 
and every exigency. We have only to make 
sure which way the enemy is choosing. 


.. Again, if you ask me what is our present 
plan regarding Kinmen, Matsu, and other 
offshore islands, I shall say. frankly to you 
that we will defend Kinmen, Matsu, and all 
other islands in our hands, and contest every 
inch of ground to the very last. Attempt 
to seize the offshore islands by the enemy 
will mean the beginning of the extension of 
the war to the mainland. 


Furthermore, if you ask me in what way 
are we going to insure victory in this war, 
my answer is that we will not be carried 
away by victories nor dismayed by reverses, 
We will. go on fighting courageously and 
undauntedly. Our plan is to seek final 
victory through tenacious fighting, and to 
achieve maximum success by taking neces- 
sary: risks. 


Here, on behalf of the more than 100,000 
of our people, civilian and military, on 
Kinmen and nearby islands, I must lay before 
the civilized world the wanton violence and 
cruelty of the Chinese Communists’ bombard- 
ment thereof. During the last fortnight, the 
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“homes, schools, and hospitals, and kitting 


Communists have repeatedly shelled the 
densely inhabited urban section of Kinmen, 
resulting in the destruction of numerous 


and wounding many innocent civilians, in- 
cluding women and children. Hundreds of 
people have been rendered homeless, and 
their wounded are suffering terribly. I appeal 
to the conscience of civilized men every- 
where to condemn on morai grounds the 
Chinese Communists for their violence 
against humanity. 


2. The Strategic Value of Kinmen and 
Matsu, and the Chinese Communists’ 
Designs on Them 


While pressing their military offensive 
in the Taiwan Straits, the Chinese Commu 
nists have at the same time launched an in- 
ternational political offensive—through in- 
ternational Communism’s worldwide propa- 
ganda organs and fellow-travellers—to belittle 
the strategic importance of Kinmen.. and 
Matsu on the one hand and to drum up the 
fear of triggering a world war on the other. 
Their intention is obviously to create miscon- 
ception in various countries and thus'to bring 
international pressure to bear on:us to with- 
draw from these islands. 


I have no wish to argue the strategic 
value of Kinmen and Matsu at this juncture. 
But I wish, however, to make two points clear: 


Firstly, ever since 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munists have made repeated attempts to 
invade. Kinmen and Matsu, and each time 
they paid rather dearly for their. rashness, 
The forces they have mobilized for the current 
offensive against these islands, the amount 
of material they have expended and the 
losses they have sustained have far exceeded 
any incurred in their previous attempts. War 
is a costly thing both in financial resources 
and in human life. The fact that the Chinese 
Communists have been willing to pay time 
and again so heavily in wealth and casualties 
is the best answer to the question whether 
or not Kinmen and Matsu are mcanoninl 
important. 


Secondly, the basic issue now is no longer 
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how important are Kinmen and Matsu from 
the military point of view. It is whether 
the democratic nations have the determina- 
tion to check Communist expansion so as to 
safeguard’ a just and lasting peace. Given 
such determination, we -should defend any 
place the enemy chose to attack. If, instead 
of meeting enemy offensive wherever it may 
occur with joint efforts, the democracies 
should engage in a debate as to whether that 
particular place be worth defending, or should 
take an isolated view of the situation by 
detaching it from its chronologic or geograph- 
ic context, then the Western Pacific’ as 
well as every remaining free area will fall 
piecemeal to the aggressors, and be written 
off as of no “strategic value.” 


The Chinese Communists’ current offen- 
sive against Kinmen and Matsu is but a 
prelude to their westward miarch across the 
Pacific. That Chinese Communists have 
picked Kinmen and Matsu as their first 
target is because these islands are inseparably 
linked with Taiwan and Penghu spiritually 
and pragmatically. This great anti-Commu- 
nist strength of ours on these islands’ has 
made it impossible for the Chinese Commu- 
nists to be secure in their hold on the 
mainland, and has at the same*time also 
constituted the biggest stumbling’ block” in 
the Chinese Communists’ expansion program. 
The Chinese Communists would ‘not’ dare to 
make their next move without first removing 
this thorn in their side.’ On the othef hand, 
if the Chinese Communists should be al- 
lowed to cut up this anti-Communist battle- 
field, push us back step by step and defeat 
us in the end, they would be able to bag the 
Southeast Asian and Western Pacific countriés 
one by one, simply by resorting to military 
intimidation and political subversion without 
meeting any effective resistance again. 


I wish to reiterate that we will definitely 
exert our utmost to defend every inch of 
Kinmen, Matsu and other islands, and under 
no circumstance will we waver or give up. 


And I wish once more to warn the» free 
world that the real aim of the Chinese:Com- 
munists in their attack on: Kinmen:: and 
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Matsu is not limited to these two islands. This 


is but a prelude to their threat against Taiwan; 
to their scheme of seizing the food and other 
Strategic resources that. are abundant in 
Southeast. Asia; and to. their. program of 
breaking up the SEATO, conquering the 
whole of Asia, Australia and. New Zealand, 
and controlling the Indian Ocean and. the 
Western Pacific. When the aggressors: have 
controlled these two oceans, they will have 
had the Eastern Hemisphere securely in their 


grasp. 
3. The Strength and Wéalndises Of the 
Chinese Communists 


In this connection, I’ wish ‘to point ott 
that the Chinese Communists’ war’ provoca* 
tions and open expansion this time are prom- 
pted not by their internal strength but a 
by their internal weakness. 

During the past two years, the’ political, 
military and economic difficulties encountered 
by the Chinese Communists have’ ‘grown 
more and more serious as time ‘went ‘on. 
Meanwhile, ‘there has been a steady increase 
in anti-Communist sentiments among the 
people on the mainland, who have manifested 


a growing strength with each’ passing day. 


The Chinese Communists have done all they 
could. to avert this. internal, crisis but only 
to find the situation becoming progressively 
worse. They have been left with no. choice 
but to expand externally in order to compose 
their internal conflicts and case their internal 
stress and strain; aswell as ‘to strengthen 
the enslavement and onpeeenies of their 
people: 

Of course we should ‘recognize the fact 
that the Chinese Communists have ‘a very 
large military force. But, at the same time, 
we should’ also ‘take imto consideration the 
following two points: 

Firstly, the Communists” military force 
stands out in bold relief. Their political, 


economic, financial and social conditions are. 


not only incommensurate ‘but ‘ales’ seriéusly 
incompatible with their military aggrandize- 
ment.’ Once their military force be dealt a 
serious blow, their internal crisis will quickly 
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develop and may even cause a tremendous 
change in the situation on the mainland 
overnight. 


Secondly, we have reason to believe that 
given opportunity, most of the Chinese people 
who are forced to fight for the Communists 
will choose freedom, and war provides an 
excellent opportunity. The more than 14,000 
Chinese Communist prisoners-of-war who 
chose to come to Taiwan after the Korean 
War can testify to the truth of the foregoing 
statement. Once we are back on the mainland 
and fighting the Communists there, events 
will prove that most of the guns, tanks, and 
airplanes furnished the Chinese Communists 
by Soviet Russia will become weapons for 
people on the mainland to exterminate the 
Communists. 


We should take note of the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ strength. Similarly, we should take note 
of their weaknesses. People in many countries 
in the world today are afraid of the Com- 
munists. This has led to many misconcep- 
tions. This is becaues they have seen. the 
superficial strength of the Communists and 
failed to notice their actual weaknesses. 


4. One War, Two Fronts 


The current Chinese Communist offensive 
is an acid test of the deterrent policy of the 
United States. The Communists are trying 
to probe how firm is the American determina- 
tion. Chinese Communist shellings and Nikita 
Khrushchev’s letters have a common objec- 
tive: to force the United States continually 
to withdraw from the Western Pacific, and to 
prove again their propaganda line that the 
United States is but a “paper tiger”, thus 
undermining American prestige and leader- 
ship in the world and shaking other coun- 
tries’ confidence in the United States, .Their 
ultimate aim is to sow seeds of discord among 
the free nations, and to pave the way for 
their individual subjugation through infiltra- 
tion and subversion. 


The United States, having clearly un- 
derstood the implications in the Chinese 
Communists’ attack on Kinmen and Matsu, 
has, through several statements by President 
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Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, 


between August 23 and September 12, made 


known its firm and clear-cut policy. As a 
result of our strong resistance and America’s 
firm action, the.Chinese Communists have 
opened a second or political front. They 
have called on the United States to resume 
the ambassadorial talks. Their sinister strat- 
agem is “fighting while talking” or “alternat- 
ing fighting with talking”. Their aim is to 
use the Warsaw talks to support their mili- 
tary action in the Taiwan Straits, and. to 
wrangle at the conference table what they 
cannot win on the battlefield. Our bitter 


experience of negotiating with the Chinese } 


Communists during the days. on the mainland 
contains a useful lesson which the United 
States will do well to keep in mind while 
facing this Communist stratagem. 


The situation in the Taiwan Straits has 
already undergone some changes since the 
Chinese Communists opened this_ political 
front. I wish to mention a few points as 
follows: 


Firstly, although Khrushchev’s letters 
were’ punctuated by Chinese Communist 
shellings, making the threat of a world. war 
more likely, we do not believe a world war 
will be ignited. If Soviet Russia feels she 
can win a world war, Khrushchev will not 
waste time writing threatening letters. And 
if Soviet Russia dares to participate directly 
in the fighting in the Far East, she will not 
only be unable to augment the strength of 
the Chinese Communists but will actually 
help accelerate the anti-Communist- revolu- 
tion on the Chinese mainland. She will:find 
herself bogged down in the quagmire of an 
Asian. nationalistic revolutionary war, In 
view of these cold facts, the threat. of world 
war played up by the Chinese and Russian 
Communists should scare no one with steady 
nerves. 


Secondly, the political leaders of the 
United States and other major democratic 
countries have all realized that appeasement 
will only encourage the enemy to indulge in 
bigger military adventures and more political 
blackmails. President Eisenhower’s speech on 
the situation in the Taiwan Straits on Sepr 
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tember 12 is further proof of the high. ideal, 
wisdom and determination of the American 
people.. In fact, if the Chinese Communists 
should succeed in obtaining from the. con- 
ference table what they cannot, get from the 
battlefield, it would mean the collapse of the 
deterrent policy of the United States. What 
other ways would there be left for America 
to maintain the unity of the free world and 
check the expansion of the enemy then? I 
think it is obvious that the American people 
will not let things drift to that extent 
which can only bring the war to the American 
continent. 


Thirdly, we cannot foretell how the. in- 
ternational situation will develop but we 
should have confidence im ourselves, in that 
our Own. efforts will be an important factor 
in determining. the international situation. 
We owe our existence to our own will power 
and our own strength. We should augment 
our strength on both fronts—military and 
diplomatic. At this stage, the military. factor 
determines. the outcome. of diplomacy and 
guns speak more tellingly than words. If we 
can beat the enemy militarily, the enemy’s 
political tricks on the international stage 


will be all in vain. And experience tells us 


that the enemy can be brought to reason on 
the conference table only when they know 
they are beaten on the battlefield. 


Fourthly, there. must be mutual under- 
standing and confidence between our allies 
and ourselves. We should try to understand 
their circumstances and difficulties, and have 
full confidence in their wisdom and determi- 
nation. I have no doubt that the enemy’s 
ambition and acts of unlimited expansion 
Will only serve to better our cognizance of a 
common destiny and the need fer united 
action by the allies. 


If you ask me what should we. do. im this 
dangerous and shifting situation, my answer 
is: be resolute in our determination, build up 
our self-confidence, fix our sight on the road 
toward national recovery and courageously 
march onward. 


If. you, ask me what will be the, .cffect. of 
the Warsaw, talks. upon us, my answer is; 
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whea we could not maintain our determina- 
tion to fight to the bitter end or our. belief 
in final. victory, that would have been. the 
effect of the Warsaw talks upon us, 


5, All For The War; All For Victory 


We should never think for a moment 
that the military adventure and political 
blackmail of the Chinese Communists will 
stop at Kinmen and Matsu. Nor should the 
democratic countri¢s: be led to think’ that 
the ultimate objective of Chinese Com- 
munist aggression is to snatch Kinmen: and 
Matsu only. As a matter of fact, their cur- 
rent military activities and blackmail are but 
a single step in their program of unlimited 
expansion. Like a gambler, the Chinese 
Communists are having the time of their 
life right now. Anyone who imagines that 
they will stop after a little gain is making 
a grievous mistake. Such a mistake: may be 
manifested by any thought of temporary con- 
tentment with a fool’s paradise on our part 
or appeasement on the part of other free 
nations. It would seem from the recent de- 


velopments that the Soviet war of aggression | 


against our country, with the Chinese Com- 
munists as, willing tools, is approaching a 
final account. 


Stemming from this concept, : the basic 
principle of our present and future administra- 
tion should be -that of adjusting our living 
conditions with the demands of combat. We 
should further cultivate our sustaining ‘power 
by every means so ‘that we can carry out 
all our combat duties under any circum- 
stance. 


On the basis of this principle, politically — 


we must unify all unifiable forces both at 
home and overséas, consolidate our will and 
coordinate our steps so. that everyone can 
fully contribute his intelligence, talents and 
wisdom. to..our national causé. We must 
particularly exert. the: maximum to 
help develop anti-Communist organizations 
and anti-Communist forces on the mainiand. 


To meet the demands of war, we need 
more effective: administrative organizations 
and higher administrative efficiency. We 
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should ‘delegate authority and responsibility, 
streamline government organization, uphold 
administrative discipline, and foster a com- 
bat spirit with a view to enabling every 
administrative unit and every administrative 
official to accept responsibility, to discharge 
duties well, to cooperate closely with others, 
to brave dangers and tackle difficulties, and 
to fulfill assignments within appropriate time 
limits. 

Militarily, we should, in accordance with 
the basic policy of “consolidating the front, 
strengthening war preparations, and watching 
for an opportunity to counterattack”, continue 
to implement the new equipment program, 
to understand concepts of modern warfare, 
to invigorate the mobilization system and 
operation techniques, to cultivate sustaining 
power for combat, and further to improve the 
capabilities of the Armed Forces and their 
overall military support. We should particu- 
larly strengthen defense measures on the 
offshore islands as well as on ‘Taiwan and 
Penghu, completely readjust and intensify 
combat preparations so_that we shall ba ready 
to meet the enemy at any time and at any 
place. 


In foreign affairs, we should be guided 
by our national policy of fighting against 
communism and striving for national recovery, 
take the initiative in developing a. positive 
spirit and seek to consolidate and promote 
friendship and cooperation with other free 
countries on the basis of self-help and self- 
respect on our own part. We.should streng- 
then our diplomatic missions abroad, build 
up a good spirit among our foreign service 
personnel by providing them with better 
working facilities; improve coordination in 
various aspects and create favorable interna- 
tional situations through our own initiative 
and positive efforts. 


In the fields of finance and cconomic 
affairs, emphasis should be put on the con- 
servation and development of resources and 
their proper distribution in coordination with 
our military requirements. 


Financially, we should reform tax program 
in line with economic development and con- 
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solidate our: fiscal position through rigid 
budgetary control. In the meantime, we 
should enforce ¢conomy by cutting out all 
unnecessary expenses in the interest of main: 
taining adequate supplies and in support 
of our military efforts. In case of war, We 
should especially strengthen monetary com 
trol, stabilize’ currency and commodity 
prices and maintain the people’s standard of 
living. 

Economically, we should double our efforts 
to develop our national resources, raise the 
standard of industrialization, increase pro- 
duction, and speed up construction projects 
so as to lay a firm foundation for our national 
economy ‘and increase the supply of goods 
and materials. Meanwhile, we should pro 
mote foreign trade, séek to balance our in 
ternational payments, and import necessary 
materials. During the current crisis, We 
should, by taking advantage of our good 
foundation, stréngthen our wartime economic¢ 
system and step up the development of ré 
sources and the control and distribution of 
materials so that a proper balance may be 
attained between military and civilian de 
mands, 


In case of war, we should exert our utmost 
efforts to maintain communication and trans 
portation, insure public utility facilities im 
the cities, accelerate communication mobiliza- 
tion, improve communications, store up neces 
sary materials, and strengthen repair ‘and 
maintenance capabilities. 


Socially, we should strengthen all civic] 
organizations, mobilize social forces, enforce 
austerity measures and make everyone con-§ 
tribute his share to our military. efforts andj 
do his part in time of war. Furthermore, weg 
should preserve our war potential through 
strengthening dispersion of personnel and§ 
materials and thus keeping possible casuak 
ties and damages to the minimum. 


We should further strengthen our organ 
izations at the grassroots, increase the 
capabilities of our law enforcement forces, 
expose undercover enemy agents, round up 
loafers and stragglers, and enforce wartime 
discipline so as to ensure social order and 
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“Moreover, through social, ‘educational, 
and cultural efforts, we should, in order to 
lay an everlasting foundation for our nation, 
step up our moral mobilization to cultivate 
among our people such traditional virtues as 
humility, self-help, perseverence, courage, 
sense of responsibility, spirit of adventure 
and readiness to sacrifice for righteousness 
and justice. 


6. Only One Outcome 


Ladies and gentlemen, you know. as well 
as I do that there can be only one . outcome 
for us in this struggle, viz., we wim decisively. 
If we don’t, we will lose everything. Our 
choice is limited to these two alternatives. 
Similarly, these are also the only alterna- 
tives before the democratic countries. of the 
world. 


» We are. now fighting: in Rinses: and 
Matsu not only for the existence of our 
nation and freedom of our people, but also 
for the maintenance of. security..and. peace 
in Asia and.in the world as a whole and 
for the upholding of that sacred principle 
on which human civilization and_interna- 
tional order depend, namely, that justice 
shall never succumb to brute foree. >*” 


Our country is now engaged in a life 
and death struggle. We must all sharpen 
our sense of righteousness, accept our share 
of responsibility, and contribute what strength 
we have as much as we can. We should, 
among other things, lay aside all illusions 
and hallucinations, stand together in. all 
sincerity under the leadership of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, and subordinate our personal 


_ interests or private drudges toa new national 


spirit, in which only public welfare and 
national interests take precedence. When 
overtaken by war, we must all endure suffer- 
ing and make sacrifices, develop in full our 
courage and steadfastness to fight for the 
final victory in ‘the face of dangers and 
difficulti¢s. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is mot the 
time for mere arguments, but the moment 
for prompt action. We all need to have an 
alertness that knows no fatigue, a determina- 
tion that cannot be daunted, and. a. fighting 
spirit that will not relax: to fight until the 
final victory is ours.) «.- ei. 


‘We are facing ‘a ruthless enemy.’ This is 
a time of national crisis, The task before us 
is how to ride the present crisis and’ how to 
bring about our national recovery. I carnestly 
hope .that, you, ladies and gentlemen,, will 
gencrously, fayor. us with your words. of wisdom. 


Without cutting, a. jade will not become a utensil; without learn- 


ing, a man will not know reason.—Chinese Proverb 
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CHRONOLOGY 


A summary of 
important events 
from August 16 to 
September 15, 1958. 


August 19 The Free China Relief Associa- 
tion shipped to Kinmen a large quantity of 
rice -which would be sufficient to feed the 
local civilian population for as long as three 
months in case of emergency. 


20 Five ranking military officers led by Lieu- 
tenant General of the Air Force Lo Yin-teh 
left for the United States as guests of the 
American government to visit American mili- 
tary bases and study their installations. 
Others include Major General Chen Wei-yu 
of the Air Force, Rear Admiral Li Teng- 
chien of the Navy, Major General Hu Hsin 
and Colonel Lo Chang of the Army. 


Communist jet aircraft flew over. both 
ends of the government-held offshore islands 
front today, but neither bombing nor straf- 
ing was reported. Anti-aircraft guns on Ma- 
tsu went into action at 11:30 in the morning 
when two Communist Mig-17’s intruded into 
the skies of the island group. 


The American government notified the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry that it agreed to 
the appointment of former Foreign Minister 
Dr. George K. C. Yeh to be China’s new am- 
bassador to the United States. 


22 President Chiang Kai-shek decorated 
Vice Admiral Wallace M. Beakley, outgoing 
United States 7th Fleet Commander, with 
the order of “Pao Ting” (precious tripod), 
The Chinese Chief Executive personally pin 
ned the medal on Admiral Beakley in a cok 
orful ceremony held at oneo’clock this after 
noon at the presidential residence in subur 
ban Taipei. 


23 Several waves of Chinese Air Force tran 
sports conducted daring mercy flights over 
three mainland provinces in defiance of the 
danger of being intercepted by Communist 
Mig’s. Some one million leaflets and several 
thousand bags of rice and other relief goods 
were showered over more than 100 cities and 
towns of Chekiang, Anhwei and Kaingsu. All 
the planes taking part in the raid returned 
safely although Commonist aircraft tried to] 
intercept them several times. 


The tense situation in the Taiwan Straits 
came to sudden climax in the evening when 
the Chinese Communists lobbed a total of 
over 25,000 shells on Kinmen from 6:30 p.m. 
until %30 p.m. Waves of Communist planes 
appeared ‘over the sky’ when the shelling was 
in progress. Anti-aircraft units onthe island 
bastion opened fire on the air intruders. 


24 Radio Peiping said tonight Red Ching 
and Cambodia has signed a “friendship and 
cooperation” pact. The radio report said Pei 
ping offered the small Southeast Asian coun 
try economic assistance “without compensa- 
tion” to develop Cambodia’s iron, steel, min- 
ing industries and “other enterprises.” 


Two Communist torpedo boats were sunk J 
by government warships patrolling in the 
vicinity of the government-held Tungting is J 
land; 20 nautical miles south of Kinmen. The J 
sea encounter which was carried on sporadi § 
cally between the government worships and § 
Communist torpodo boats started shortly j 
after nine o’clock and lasted until midnight J 
when the two Communist torpedo boats were § 
sunk. Ali of government warships suffered J 
only slight loss and safely returned to theif § 
base. 

Answering inquiries from the press, For § 
eign Minister 8S. K. Huang lauded Mr. Joha § 
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Foster Dulles by saying in a statement issu- 
ed today that the United States Secretary of 
State “has made a correct appraisal of the 
interdependence between Taiwan and the 
offshore island.” “In view of the énemy’s 
heavey artillery shelling, air strafing and 
other hostile activities against the island of 
Kinmen, the Chinese Communists have now 
definitely posed this challenge. Only by an 
unequivocal and concrete demonstration of 
firmness and preparedness on our own part 
and on the part of our allies can the aggres- 
sive attempt be deterred from plunging into 
any large-scale adventure,” the Chinese. For- 
eign Minister concluded. 


27 Communist shore batteries fired nearly 
9,000 rounds on the Kinmen island group to- 
day from 5:20 in the morning to 1:35 in the 
afternoon. Of the total, more than 6,000 
rounds exploded in the 0.79-square-mile Ta- 
tan island and its sister islet Erhtan in some. 
7% minutes. Tatan is. situated southwest of 
Kinmen proper and is only two nautical 
miles away from Amoy. 

Ministry of National Defense. commu- 
niques announced that the big guns on Kin- 
men have destroyed several communist shore 
batteries in Weitou and Tateng. 


28 Premier Chen Cheng today | personally 
took over the Council for United States Aid 
(CUSA) after C. K. Yen: resigned his con- 
current chairmanship of the Council last 
evening. This was another step of the goy- 
ernment to streamline non-military organiza- 
tions after the abolition of the once. power- 
ful Economic Stabilization Board: and Indus- 
trial Development Commission, 


Foreign Minister S. K. Huang said today 
the Chinese government appreciated “the re- 
cognition by the United States of the sig- 
nificance of the Communists’ latest aggressive 
moves and the various measures the United 
States has taken to deal with them.” “It is 
gratifying to know,” the foreign minister said 
in a statement, “that President, Eisenhower 
has stressed the interlocking importance of 
the offshore islands with the security of Tai- 
wan and Penghu.” 


% Korean President Syngman Rhee’s spécial 
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military representative Lt.. Gen. Yu Jae 
Hung arrived in Taipei bringing with South 
Korea’s offer of military assistance to Free 
China in fighting against the Chinese Com- 
munists. Gen. Yu jae Hung; Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, declared) upon ar- 
rival at Taipei airport that» South Korea is 


‘ready “to supply military assistance of any 


kind to Free China” in the anti-Communist 
war., Yu is here on his second. visit to 
Free China. He came here a year ago at in- 
vitation of Gen. Wang Shu-ming. 

» Chinese Communist artilleries opposite 
Kinmen island group have ‘fired a total of 
122,113 rounds against the government held 
offshore island in the past week ending at 6 
a.m. today, according to an official release 
by the Ministry of National Defense. Over 
forty Communist gun positions along the 
Amoy coast have been destroyed, and, 400 
casualties have been inflicted on the govern- 
ment side in addition to about 100 civilian 
houses destroyed, the release said. 


American Secretary. of .Army. Wilber 
Brucker flew in at 4 p.m. for a two-day visit 
to Free China. Five minutes prior to the 
landing of Secretary Brucker’s special plane, 
another American military aircraft brought 
in Gen. Issac D. White, C-ia-C of ground 
forces, Pacific command, to join the secre- 
tary’s visit to Taiwan. 


Sept. 1 Addressing some 1,000 newsmen who 
assembled in the city hall in celebration of 
their annual festival, Vice President-Premier 
Chen Cheng said the ‘government will fight 
at any cost. to defend the offshore islands of 
Kinmen and Matsu against Communist. at- 
tack, “The government will not budge an 
inch in its fight against the Communists no 
matter how the situation may develop,” he 
reaffirmed. 


2 The government navy scored another vic- 


tory today by annihilating a fleet of 12 Com- 


munist torpedo boats in the waters around 
Kinmen. The 35-minute sea battle started at 
00:35 when four governiment warships encoun- 
tered eight torpedo boats. Within 12 minutes 
after the pre-dawn sca battle began, two 
Gommunist torpedo boats were sunk by the 
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heavy gunfire of the government warships. 
Four more Communist torpedo boats rushed 
to the scene as reinforcements at one o’clock 
when another three were destroyed. At 1:10 
a.m,, all of the:seven ‘remaining? Communist 
vessels: were sent to the bottom ofthe sea. 
Only one ship was slightly 
aged. 

4 United States military authorities today 
announced the deployment of F-86D aircraft 
to a base in Southern Taiwan in a move 
completed late last week. The American 
fighter intercepter unit which is from the 
fifth air force, will remain in Taiwan; under 
the operational control of the 13th air task 
force, for an unspecified period of time. 


Chinese Ambassador to Thailand Han 
Li-wu flew back to Taipei this noon from 
Bangkok for consultation with the govern- 
ment. 


6 “Over 10,000 youths and civic -representa- 
tives met at a rally this morning to pay 
homage to three young men who led the 
anti-Communist uprising at Hangyang, Hu- 
pei Province, on June 12, 1957. These three 
anti-Communist leaders were executed by 
the Reds on Sept. 6, 1957. 


Commenting on Secretary of State Dulles’ 
statement of September 4, Foreign Minister 
Huang Shao-ku issued a statement in which 
he said that “the United States has demons- 
trated its readiness to deal with any further 
Chinese Communist adventure by timely and 
effective counterblows should they choose to 
ignore this new warning.” 


8 A formation of government sabrejets shot 
down seven Communist Mig-17’s and damag- 
ed two others in a four-minute air clash off 
the mainland coast this morning. All gov- 
ernment sabrejets participating in the air 
battle returned intact to their base. This 
was the biggest victory the government air 
force has ever scored since the deployment 
of Communist Mig-!7’s to the mainland coast 
opposite Taiwan. 

President Chiang Kai-shek entertained at 
luncheon Gen. Curtis Lemay, Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the American Air Force, who flew 
in yesterday. The four star American’ gener- 
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al has held a series of talks with both Chis 
nese and American leaders since his arrival 
here. 


9 President Chiang Kai-shek today nomin: 
ated Dr..Chen Tien-fang to be the. vice prés 
sident of the Examination Yuan to succeed 
Wang Yun-wu, who has been assigned depus 
ty premier. ey 


General Curtis Lemay left here for Ma 
nila aboard his KC-135 stratotanker after 4 
three-day visit here. 


10 Dr. George K. C. Yeh, Chinese Amba® 
sador to the United States, left for Washing: 
ton. Vice President Chen Cheng and scores 
of government officials and foreign diplomats 
were on hand at the airport to see ambas# 
sador Yeh off. In an interview with the press 
prior to his departure, ambassador Yeh: said 
he is leaving the country with a ‘heavy heart 


as the nation is now in hard struggle against 


the Communists. He’ pledged that he would 
do his best to promote Sino-American under 
standing and cooperation. 


General Wang Shu-ming, Chief of the 
General Staff, offered 4,000 ounces of gold to 
any red pilot who defects to the governnien 
said with his Mig jet. 


Free China concluded a fishery coopera 
tion project with Singapore for the develop- 
ment of fishery in the China Sea and also 
waters north of Singapore. Under the coop 
eration project, Free China has to furnish 
the fishing boats, their crews and other tech 
nical personnel required and Singapore is to 
be responsible for all the operation expenses 
The profits will be split equally. 


11'|,Communist shore batteries ‘fired a record 
of 59,888 rounds on Kinmen island. group ia 
ten hours. The shelling was the heaviest 
since the Communists started pounding » the 
government outlying post 19. days ago. 


The cabinet, im its regular meeting, ap 
proved an eight-member Chinese delegation 
to be headed by T. K. Chang, Board Chait 

man of the Bank'of Taiwan, to the 13th an 
nual board meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, to the 
held in New Delhi on October: 6. 
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18 The Chinese Air Force carried out the 
year’s biggest airdrop mission over the Gom- 


munist-dominated mainland while the Tai- 


wan Straits were vibrating with the exchange 


of artillery shells. Several flights of airplanes 


winged over 12 mainland provinces and drop- 
ped six million copies of. leaflets. The CAF. 
planes met with ground fire amd enemy in- - 


tercepters during the extensive operation 
but all safely returned to their base, accord- 
ing to an CAF communique. 


CHINA. 
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15 The Vocational Assistance Commission 
for Retired Servicemen has completed plans 
to inaugurate 29 farms within [1.2 miles 
along the nearly completed East-West High- 
way for resettlement of retired veterans. 
Brigadier General Harry C. Porter, com- 
mander of the United States air material 


force, Pacific area, arrived in Taipei to in- 


spect logistics here. Gen. Porter will meet 
with Chinese Air Force officers to discuss 
the stepping up of equipment flow for CAF. 
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Lurasia Travel Service 


HEAD, OFFICE & BOOKING CENTER 
5 Pao Ching Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel, 27681 27785 29148 
Cable: “ERATRACE”, Taipei P. O. Box 1022, Taipei 


AiR-CARGO DEPARTMENT DAY & NIGHT TAXI SERVICE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 


98 Kun Ming Street, 22A Chung Shan North Road, Sec, II 8 Chung Yih Road. | 


Taipei. Taiwan Taipei, Taiwan Keelung, Taiwan 
TEL. 25208 TEL. 44400 22200 TEL. 1234 

IATA authorized sales agents for all air lines 

Member of the Pacific Area Travel Association 

General Agent for Cathay Pacific Airways 

Shipping Correspondent for The American Express Co. Inc. 

Agent for The Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Agent for The Western Greyhound Lines 

Booking Agent for American President Lines, Lloyd Triestino, 

American Export Lines, Matson Navigation Co., 


Royal Interocean Lines, United States Lines & others. 


OUR SERVICES 


AIR PASSAGES: To any city of the World 


SEA PASSAGES: To most of the ports of the World 
The Northern Pacific Railways and Greyhound : 


Lines in U.S.A. 


TAXI SERVICE: To any city in Taiwan 
CARGO & BAGGAGE: To Pack & ship to any. part of the World 
Arrange to suit particvlar..purposes accompanied 


by experienced English-speaking guide 


SEA-VAN SERVICE: Door To Door Household Goods Moving 
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WE OFFER WE ARE WE CAN 
FxcELLENT SERVICE TROUBLE-SHooTERS SAVE YOUR MONEY 


ALL THAT DESERVES YOUR PATRONAGE 
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